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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  MATERIAL 

The  Problem 

In  daily  life  we  find  ourselves  able  to  predict  within  limits  what 
the  behavior  of  our  friends  is  going  to  be.  Prediction  may  take  such 
a  form  as  this :  "  M  is  a  sensitive  fellow ;  you  have  to  be  careful  what 
you  say  to  him ;  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  temper. ' '  Or  this :  "  If  I  ask 
J  to  come  to  dinner,  he  will  know  how  to  fit  in  with  the  B  's. "  This 
is  a  kind  of  prediction  upon  which  we  daily  rely  in  the  social  world. 
The  question  arises :  If  we  can  to  some  extent  depend  upon  such  pre- 
dictions in  everyday  life,  can  we  in  the  laboratory  determine  the 
nature  and  limitations  of  such  prediction,  in  order  that  a  new 
method  may  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  psychology  1  The  present 
study  proposes  to  approach  this  problem,  investigating  the  process 
of  prediction  under  controlled  conditions. 

Now  predictions  may  differ  in  two  basic  respects.  (1)  They  may 
differ  as  to  the  range  of  things  predicted.  Knowing  certain  facts, 
what  kinds  of  things  can  we  predict?  How  much  transfer  from 
existing  habits  can  we  expect  when  we  confront  the  man  with  new 
situations  ?  Knowing  a  man 's  love  of  classical  music,  can  we  predict 
a  vast  array  of  things  such  as  a  love  of  old  masters  in  painting,  or 
even  a  conservative  attitude  in  politics,  and  a  preference  for  restful 
scenery  for  his  Sunday  morning  walks  1  Or  must  our  predictions  be 
limited  to  statements  concerning  such  things  as  his  responses  to  a 
newly  discovered  Bach  concerto  ? 

(2)  Predictions  may  also  differ  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  the 
totality  of  personality.  Must  predictions  always  proceed  from  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  habits  and  assumptions  about  transfer,  or  may 
there  be  a  genuine  structure,  an  articulated  whole,  which  when 
understood  permits  prediction  better  than  any  knowledge  of  com- 
ponent traits?  In  this  study  we  shall  investigate  the  accuracy  of 
prediction  of  response  when  an  individual  is  conceived  in  terms  of 
a  type,  such  as  the  "extrovert  type,"  as  compared  with  an  indi- 
vidual conceived  in  terms  of  many  distinct  traits. 

If  a  river  is  fed  by  many  tributaries  and  rainfall,  the  amount 
of  water  borne  by  it  to  the  sea  depends  on  the  individual  contribu- 
tions from  these  separate  sources.  Each  of  the  sources  varies 
through  a  continuum.    We  may  consider  the  total  volume  of  water 
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in  the  river  as  resulting  from  a  group  of  variables  which  simply  act 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  way  a  man's  neurotic  behavior  may 
be  simply  the  sum  of  a  number  of  independent  worries  and  frustra- 
tions; a  separate  score  might  be  worked  out  from  various  sources 
for  the  amount  of  neurotic  tendency  due  to  each  of  these  factors, 
and  we  might  pool  the  total  to  give  a  neurotic  score.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  makes  no  great  difference  whether  the  factors  are  correlated 
or  not ;  each  contributes  its  quota  to  the  picture,  just  as  every  arith- 
metic test  or  verbal  test  passed  contributes  its  quota  to  general  intel- 
ligence in  the  Binet  test.  "We  therefore  speak  of  analysis  in  terms  of 
many  variables,  which  is  essentially  similar  to  current  methods  of 
"factor  analysis" — the  variable  factors  are  continuous  and  work 
together  in  producing  certain  test  scores. 

In  contrast  to  such  a  concept  of  organization  as  this,  we  may  stress 
the  notion  of  discontinuity  based  on  all-or-none  variables ;  when  such 
a  variable  first  appears  the  person  differs  fundamentally  from  his 
previous  self.  A  man  may  be  thrown  out  of  equilibrium  by  a  disap- 
pointment; in  time  many  "obvious"  traits  previously  seen  are  no 
longer  evident.  There  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  view  that 
personality  has  a  certain  coherence  or  structure.  If  an  analogy  be 
considered  useful,  it  is  more  like  a  card  house  than  a  river ;  it  has  to 
be  built,  and  the  parts  have  to  be  put  together  in  a  certain  way. 
Actually  the  equilibrium  of  personality  must  be  considered  organic 
and  its  structure  complex,  since  man  is  an  animal,  and  an  organism 
is  an  infinitely  more  complex  structure  than  any  structure  which 
an  architect  or  engineer  builds.  But  the  fundamental  fact  to  em- 
phasize is  very  simple.  It  is  the  notion  that  the  traits  of  the  organ- 
ism are  not  to  be  considered  additively  but  in  terms  of  organic 
structure.  The  present  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  put  such  an 
idea  to  work. 

The  Method 

The  material  which  is  used  is  case  material  relative  to  college 
students.  The  case  material  was  read  by  a  group  of  judges,  who 
were  then  asked  to  say  how  each  individual  would  react  in  a  number 
of  specified  situations  which  were  not  directly  related  to  the  case 
material.  The  answers  to  these  questions  were  then  compared  with 
the  actual  behavior  of  each  individual.  In  this  way  we  determined 
what  could  be  predicted,  and  ascertained  to  some  degree  how  such 
prediction  is  accomplished. 
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Historical  Resume  and  Discussion 

To  be  sure,  the  method  just  defined  does  not  represent  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  methods  of  daily  life.  In  our  social  contacts  we  are 
able  to  observe  certain  features  in  a  cross-sectional  view  which  will 
not  be  given  in  the  case  material.  Here  we  have,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  about  the  individual  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Our  view  of  the  individual  will  more  nearly  approach  that 
which  the  psychiatrist  uses  when  he  has  read  the  history  of  a  case. 
His  predictions  about  the  outcome  of  a  patient's  affliction  are  often 
reasonably  successful. 

The  problem  of  behavior  consistency  is  central  to  this  question. 
Newcomb  (10)  has  clarified  the  issue  by  defining  three  kinds  of 
consistency:  (1)  specific  behavior  consistency;  (2)  trait  consis- 
tency; (3)  type  consistency.  A  boy  who  over  successive  days  spent 
the  time  during  "quiet  hour"  talking  with  his  neighbor,  showed 
specific  behavior  consistency.  If  he  not  only  talked  during  "quiet 
hour"  but  monopolized  the  conversation  at  meal  time,  his  behavior 
would  be  consistent  under  the  trait  voluMlity.  If  he  talked  during 
' '  quiet  hour ' '  and  showed  interest  while  a  counselor  was  repairing  a 
canoe,  his  behavior  would  be  consistently  that  of  an  "extrovert 
type." 

(1)  Specific  behavior  consistency.  In  Newcomb 's  study  daily 
diary  records  of  51  boys  in  a  summer  camp  were  taken  by  the 
counselors.  At  the  end  of  the  camp  period  these  records  were 
assembled,  and  the  responses  classified  under  26  ' '  specific  behavior ' ' 
situations.  These  were  illustrated  in  such  forms  as  the  examples 
given  above.  A  boy  who  talked  during  "quiet  hour"  was  given 
a  plus  for  that  situation ;  if  he  conformed  to  the  rules,  he  was  given 
a  minus.  From  such  data  a  score  could  be  made  up  for  "specific 
behavior  consistency"  by  counting  the  number  of  plus  and  the 
number  of  minus  responses ;  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  would  give 
an  index  of  the  consistency  for  that  situation.  These  scores  could 
be  computed  for  all  boys  in  any  situation  or  for  any  boy  in  all  situ- 
ations. The  median  scores  for  the  51  boys  on  all  situations  ranged 
between  -  43  and  +  57  and  clustered  chiefly  around  zero.  Newcomb 
concludes  that  behaviors  of  these  boys  are  only  slightly  ' '  consistent. ' ' 

(2)  Trait  consistency.  Subsequently  these  behavior  situations 
were  brought  into  relation  to  the  following  traits  which  were  thought 
to  be  involved :  volubility,  seeking  limelight,  energy  output,  ascend- 
ency toward  authority,  ascendency  toward  boys,  interest  in  environ- 
ment, impetuousness,  social  forwardness,  ease  of  distraction,  prefer- 
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ence  for  the  group.  For  example,  under  the  trait  vohihility  were 
grouped  all  instances  of  loud  invective  or  threats,  loquacity,  con- 
tinued chattering,  boasting,  announcing  of  intentions,  etc.  The 
average  of  the  intercorrelations  of  the  scores  for  the  specific  be- 
haviors classified  under  these  traits  was  +  .26. 

(3)  In  addition,  the  traits  were  correlated  with  one  another.  If 
extrovert  and  introvert  types  really  exist,  these  traits  should  permit 
grouping,  and  all  behavior  traits  should  be  correlated  highly  with 
one  another.  The  average  correlation  between  pairs  of  "extrovert 
traits"  was  only  .37.  Newcomb  concludes  that  types  are  largely 
preconceived  ideas  entertained  with  regard  to  certain  behavior  traits 
of  an  individual ;  there  was  nothing  in  reality  to  which  these  ideas 
corresponded. 

Newcomb  concedes  that  there  were  many  factors  in  the  camp 
situation  working  to  prevent  consistency.  Such  a  factor  as  adapta- 
tion to  the  camp  routine  was  one  of  these  disturbing  factors;  one 
might  become  ascendent  toward  authority  after  being  in  the  camp 
situation  a  few  weeks,  having  learned  the  limits  of  ascendency  which 
would  be  tolerated.  In  addition,  there  were  various  uncontrolled 
aspects  in  the  specific  behavior  situations  themselves.  A  boy,  for 
example,  may  talk  during  quiet  hour  if  his  best  friend  is  with  him, 
but  when  the  friend  is  absent,  he  may  be  quite  amenable  to  the 
rules.  Such  factors  would  change  the  entire  character  of  the  ' '  spe- 
cific behavior ' '  situation.  Partly  because  of  these  specific  difficulties 
and  partly  because  of  the  impossibility  of  offering  a  convincing  in- 
terpretation of  the  correlation  coefficient  of  .37  noted  above,  we  are 
uncertain  whether  Newcomb  has  actually  disposed  of  the  concept 
of  '  *  types. ' ' 

Allport  and  Vernon  (2)  have  studied  the  problem  of  consistency 
by  the  matching  technique.  Using  25  subjects,  they  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  measures  of  expressive  movement,  such  as  ratings  of  motor 
forcefulness,  the  point-pressure  during  handwriting,  area  filled  by 
handwriting  and  the  error  in  estimating  certain  distances.  Certain 
of  these  measures  correlated  fairly  well.  For  instance  point-pres- 
sure in  writing  correlated  .47  with  ratings  on  forcefulness.  The 
area  used  in  writing  a  certain  passage  correlated  .46  with  the  length 
of  the  walking  stride  (corrected  for  height).  There  were  other 
motor  responses,  however,  which  did  not  correlate  with  any  measure- 
ment but  which  judges  could  nevertheless  match  with  descriptions 
of  personalities.  The  former  responses  which  correlated  were  said 
to  "correspond";  the  latter,  which  showed  no  relation  through 
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correlation  yet  could  be  assembled  and  used  by  judges  in  an  intuitive 
matching  procedure  were  considered  '  *  congruent. ' ' 

Marks  (9)  has  criticized  the  concept  of  congruence  on  the  ground 
that  it  "removes  the  investigation  from  a  region  of  oversimple  but 
definite  relation  to  a  field  of  subjective  vagueness  ..."  He  feels 
that  the  concept  of  congruence  is  valuable  in  emphasizing  relation- 
ships between  responses  which  are  not  direct  and  linear  but  that  it 
does  nothing  to  define  the  nature  of  such  relationships.  In  the  mean- 
while, further  experiments  are  being  conducted  to  objectify  the 
matching  technique  by  more  accurate  statistical  techniques,  deter- 
mining the  most  suitable  conditions  for  judging,  and  investigating 
the  problems  for  which  it  is  suitable.  These  studies  have  been 
reviewed  by  Vernon  (14). 

The  present  study  is  also  concerned  with  the  problem  of  con- 
sistency. We  asked  the  judges  not  to  match  certain  responses  but 
to  indicate  the  response  that  seems  consistent  with  the  material.  We 
have  thus  been  able  to  ascertain  what  is  deemed  consistent  by  the 
judges ;  to  see  whether  the  judges  agree ;  and  to  find  to  what  extent 
this  prediction  of  response  corresponds  with  the  actual  response  of 
the  individual.  The  central  problem  may  be  defined  as  the  pre- 
diction of  responses  to  rather  specific  situations  from  a  sketch  of  the 
general  development  of  an  individual.  Our  hypothesis  is  that  pre- 
diction from  the  case  material  is  possible  to  some  extent.  We  seek, 
however,  to  measure  the  actual  degree  of  success,  to  find  in  what 
ways  such  predictions  are  made,  and  to  see  how  these  predictions 
may  be  improved. 

The  Material 

Case  material  was  gathered  on  100  freshmen  students  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Three  sources  of  information  were  pres- 
ent: (1)  an  autobiography;  (2)  an  abridgment  of  Chassell's  "Ex- 
perience Variables";  (3)  certain  material  from  the  application 
blank  for  entrance  to  the  university. 

The  autobiographies  had  been  written  as  a  requirement  for  an 
English  class,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  an  exercise  in  com- 
position. The  length  stipulated  was  a  minimum  of  1000  words. 
These  were  for  the  most  part  written  in  November,  1934,  following 
entrance  to  the  University.  From  approximately  500,  a  few  more 
than  100  autobiographies  were  selected  by  the  present  writer,  chiefly 
on  the  basis  of  their  apparent  completeness.  This  "completeness" 
means  (1)  some  mention  of  the  family  life;  (2)  an  indication  of  the 
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kind  of  town  in  which  the  individual  lived;  (3)  a  picture  of  the 
grade  and  high  school  career ;  (4)  a  general  description  of  the  social 
life;  and  (5)  a  mention  of  special  interests  or  events  aside  from 
these.  From  these  complete  autobiographies  a  few  had  to  be  dis- 
carded ;  the  ones  used  represent  the  work  of  38  women  and  54  men. 

The  instructors  in  the  English  classes  had  informed  their  stu- 
dents that  these  autobiographies,  a  regular  requirement  of  the 
Freshman  English  course,  were  to  be  graded  on  grammatical  cor- 
rectness and  rhetoric  alone.  They  need  not  open  their  hearts  to  the 
English  instructors  or  reveal  themselves  in  any  way  in  order  to  get 
a  good  grade.  Some  instructors  emphasized  that  the  theme  should 
be  coherent,  exhibiting  some  common  thread,  as  vocational  direc- 
tion. This  was  often  followed  by  the  reading  of  an  exemplary 
autobiography  from  the  instructor's  collection.  These  were  the 
chief  conditions  consistently  emphasized  by  the  instructors;  no 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  truth  of  the  account. 

From  the  complete  Chassell  "Experience  Variables"  the  starred 
items  (those  where  the  coefficient  of  contingency,  the  measure  of 
reliability  over  a  six  weeks'  period,  reached  or  exceeded  .60)  were 
selected  and  made  into  a  mimeographed  form,  which  together  with 
the  instructions  came  to  eleven  legal-size  pages.  The  forms  pro- 
vide a  four-point,  qualitative  rating  scale  of  such  experiential  fac- 
tors as  the  mother 's  and  father 's  emotional  stability,  the  respectabil- 
ity of  the  sources  of  sexual  information,  etc.  To  allow  for  changes 
over  various  periods  of  development,  the  rating  is  arranged  for 
three  periods  of  the  subject's  life:  "childhood"  (defined  as  from  5 
to  10  years  of  age),  "early  teens"  (from  13  to  16  years),  and 
"recent  or  now"  (within  the  past  two  years).  In  addition,  the  sub- 
ject was  directed  to  make  any  modifications  in  phrasing  the  selected 
steps  on  the  rating  scale  which  seemed  necessary  to  make  a  better 
description,  and  to  add  any  information  that  he  might  desire. 

From  the  application  blank  for  entrance  to  the  university  the 
following  information  was  taken :  Birthplace ;  residence ;  date  of 
birth;  percentile  rank  on  the  Henmon-Nelson  intelligence  test;  a 
statement  whether  the  father  and  mother  were  living  or  deceased; 
birthplace  of  the  parents  if  outside  the  United  States ;  the  number 
of  older  and  younger  children  in  the  family;  a  statement  whether 
the  individual  needed  financial  assistance  through  the  student  em- 
plojnment  office;  a  statement  of  the  books  read  outside  of  school 
during  the  past  year ;  school  activities  and  honors ;  extra-academic 
interests ;  the  individual 's  occupation  between  high  school  and  col- 
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lege,  if  the  period  exceeded  three  months;  intended  vocation,  or, 
where  undecided,  the  rank  order  of  preferred  courses  of  study;  a 
synopsis  of  paragraphs  written  in  answer  to  the  following  demands 
for  information:  (a)  "your  purpose  in  attending  college;"  (b) 
"any  experiences  (travel,  employment,  friendships,  etc.)  which 
have  had  important  effects  on  your  development  and  which  led  to 
important  decisions  with  reference  to  your  plans  for  the  future;" 
(c)  what  "of  all  things  you  have  accomplished  within  or  out  of 
school  has  given  you  the  greatest  personal  satisfaction. ' ' 

The  students  whose  autobiographies  had  been  selected  were  sum- 
moned individually  by  the  writer  to  fill  out  the  following  test  forms : 
(a)  the  Clark  revision  of  the  Thurstone  personality  test,  (b)  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Deutsch  conformity  test,  (c)  the  Wilke  attitude  scale 
toward  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Having  filled  these  out,  the 
students  were  asked  to  take  the  Chassell  blank  home  with  them  to 
fill  out  at  their  leisure  and  to  return  it  within  a  few  days. 

To  test  the  veracity  of  the  autobiographies  as  far  as  possible, 
comparison  of  the  three  sources  of  life  material  was  made  with  ref- 
erence to  such  factual  points  as  the  date  of  birth,  the  father 's  occu- 
pation, the  number  of  children  in  the  family,  etc.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  reveal  three  cases  of  fabrication  (not  used  in  this  study), 
though  it  was  impossible  to  detect  incidents  omitted  or  given  in  a 
garbled  form. 

Summary 

The  following  problem  was  formulated:  (1)  If  we  are  given 
general  facts  about  an  individual  through  case  material  describing 
his  life  over  a  period  of  years,  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  can  we 
predict  certain  behavioral  responses?  (2)  How  is  this  prediction 
accomplished?  Can  one  predict  better  when  one  looks  at  person- 
ality in  terms  of  types  or  in  terms  of  distinct  traits  ? 

The  case  material  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  prediction  includes 
(1)  an  autobiography,  (2)  an  abridgement  of  the  Chassell  "Ex- 
perience Variables,"  (3)  certain  information  from  the  application 
blank  to  the  university.  The  individuals  concerning  whom  the  case 
material  was  gathered  were  required  to  fill  out  a  personality  test,  a 
conventionality  test,  and  an  attitude  scale  toward  the  distribution 
of  wealth ;  these  three  provided  the  scores  which  were  to  be  "  pre- 
dicted" by  the  judges  after  reading  the  case  material. 


CHAPTER  II 
PRELIMINARY  EXPERIMENT 

Procedure 

1.  In  order  to  delimit  better  the  field  of  prediction  within  the 
theoretical  range  of  the  test  scores,  45  cases  were  selected  at  random 
from  the  total  of  92,  the  names  being  concealed ;  and  the  means  and 
sigmas  of  the  test  scores  of  the  group  were  calculated. 

2.  With  these  45  cases  "structural  analysis"  was  attempted  by 
the  writer  in  the  attempt  to  discover  basic  personality  types.  The 
term  structural  analysis  will  be  clarified  in  the  instructions  to  the 
judges,  appearing  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  chapter.  The 
intention  was  to  form  types  of  such  a  character  that  immediate  pre- 
diction of  the  test  scores  would  be  possible.  Three  tests  had  been 
selected  with  the  expectation  that  the  types  would  have  implications 
for  at  least  one  of  the  tests. 

3.  When  predictions  of  the  test  scores  for  a  case  had  been  made, 
the  true  test  scores  were  observed,  and  errors  in  the  analysis  were 
viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  additional  information.  In 
this  way  we  hoped  to  find  the  chief  pit-falls  of  the  method  as  it 
applied  to  this  sort  of  material. 

4.  When  the  first  45  cases  had  been  analyzed  by  the  writer,  in- 
structions on  the  method  of  analyzing  the  cases  and  a  written  paper 
on  the  errors  of  analysis  found  during  the  preceding  step  of  the 
procedure,  together  with  the  distributions  of  the  actual  scores  of 
the  first  group  of  45  on  the  three  tests,  were  given  to  six  judges, 
including  the  writer.     The  instructions  follow : 

Before  proceeding  with  the  detailed  instructions,  the  concept  of 
structural  analysis  should  be  introduced.  Structural  analysis  in 
terms  of  these  cases  may  be  defined  as  organizing  the  attributes  of 
the  subject  into  a  type,  as  the  subject  is  seen  from  his  products.  A 
type  means  in  this  case  a  combination  of  those  attributes  gathered 
from  the  material,  which  bear  such  a  relation  to  one  another  that  the 
removal  of  any  single  attribute  would  destroy  the  others.^  The 
process  of  structural  analysis  is  similar  to  that  which  we  might  have, 
were  our  visual  sensations  unorganized,  and  we  should  attempt  to 
see  order  in  the  furnishings  of  a  room.  This  might  be  done  by 
distinguishing  between  pieces  on  account  of  various  characteristics. 


1  This  statement  in  the  instructions  is  misleading,  since  in  fact  the  removal 
of  one  attribute  will  not  destroy  the  other  attributes  but  does  alter  those  quali- 
ties which  result  from  the  structure. 

12 
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We  would  make  a  type  class  of  those  objects  having  a  horizontal 
surface  which  is  held  from  the  floor  by  one  or  more  supports  and 
which  are  not  padded  or  otherwise  treated  to  spoil  the  plane  sur- 
face. Similarly  chairs  and  rugs  and  pictures  could  be  segregated 
from  one  another,  so  that  in  the  end  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
our  knowledge  and  less  chaos  concerning  furnishings.  The  en- 
deavor in  this  experiment  is  the  same,  to  organize  the  attributes 
belonging  to  the  individual  which  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
individuals;  this  results  in  defining  types.  Examples  of  psycho- 
logical types  are  to  be  found  in  the  psychiatric  text-books,  certain 
books  of  Spranger,  Adler,  Jung  and  others. 

The  object  of  your  judging  these  cases  is  to  make  a  structural 
analysis  of  each  one ;  after  this  the  validity  of  this  analysis  will  be 
tested  by  comparing  your  prediction  of  the  manner  of  response  on 
the  three  tests  with  the  actual  responses.  The  tests  are:  (1)  the 
Clark  revision  of  the  Thurstone  Personality  Schedule,  (2)  the 
Wilke  attitude  scale  on  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  (3)  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Deutsch  conformity  test. 

The  continuity  of  the  material  is  to  be  established  by  first  read- 
ing the  autobiography ;  the  material  from  the  application  blank  and 
the  answers  to  the  Chassell  blank  should  be  read  thereafter.  A 
perspective  on  the  case  should  then  be  attainable  for  treatment  by 
means  of  structural  analysis. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  structural  analysis  in  bare  out- 
line :  A  girl,  an  only  child,  comes  from  a  well-to-do  family  in  a  small 
middle- western  town;  the  family  has  moved  to  the  town  from  a 
city  on  account  of  the  business  of  the  father.  The  girl  is  brought 
up  under  the  supervision  of  a  nurse,  so  that  she  has  little  contact 
with  the  other  children  of  this  town.  The  differences  between  her 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  emphasized.  She  is  later  sent 
to  a  girl's  school  away  from  home,  where  she  seems  quite  content. 
In  the  summer  she  makes  trips  to  Europe  and  Maine  with  her 
mother.  At  18  she  enters  college.  What  is  the  resultant  of  these 
forces?  It  will  be  observed  that  she  has  been  led  to  idealize  the 
sophisticated  bourgeoisie  through  emphasis  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
small-town  associates,  through  indoctrination  of  the  finishing 
school,  and  through  spending  the  summers  in  fashionable  resorts. 
The  resultant  type  I  have  named  the  sorority  girl  type.  This  con- 
sists of  three  main,  interrelated  attributes :  a  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence on  account  of  economic  security;  social  graces  and  interests; 
and  a  lack  of  interest  in  purely  intellectual  pursuits  for  their  own 
sake.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  removal  of  any  one  of  these 
attributes  destroys  the  type.  For  example,  had  she  greater  intellec- 
tual interests,  she  would  be  unwilling  to  emphasize  the  social  ambi- 
tions and  would  pursue  a  definite  end  in  college  with  her  academic 
opportunities. 

From  such  a  picture,  predictions  are  to  be  made.  This  is  done 
by  observing  the  consequences  of  such  a  type  with  regard  to  the  tests. 
The  above-mentioned  girl  would  have  to  be  extroverted,  have  very 
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few  fears  in  order  to  have  social  graces,  and  thus  would  have  a  low 
score  on  the  personality  schedule.  Without  intellectual  interests 
and  with  the  ideology  of  her  stratum  of  society,  she  would  be  con- 
servative with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  highly  con- 
ventional on  the  Deutsch  test. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  not  all  the  case  material  is  amenable  to 
this  structural  analysis.  As  an  alternative,  factor  analysis^  may  be 
used.  Here  one  merely  observes  the  play  of  certain  factors  in  the 
material  which  are  directly  related  to  the  tests.  No  type  picture  is 
formed.  The  degree  of  the  factors  entering  or  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  one  or  two  make  the  one  end  of  the  distribution 
more  probable  than  the  other.  "With  the  personality  test  such  fac- 
tors as  evidence  of  maladjustment  to  the  existing  conditions,  the 
presence  of  incidents  that  may  be  interpreted  as  neurotic  symptoms, 
the  likelihood  of  questionnaire  symptoms  corresponding  with  the 
individual  opportunities ;  these  are  some  of  the  factors  entering  in. 
Prediction  on  the  above  mentioned  case  may  be  made  by  factor 
analysis  in  such  a  manner  as  this :  comfortable  economic  circum- 
stances, no  evidence  of  interest  in  social  welfare  or  radical  doctrines, 
apparent  indoctrination  of  ideas  from  persons  of  the  same  economic 
circumstances  are  factors  indicating  a  conservative  attitude  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  absence  of  intellectual  interests,  being 
in  a  good,  bourgeois  home,  a  few  trips  to  Europe  might  be  valued 
as  "average  conformity."  As  there  are  no  recent  signs  of  fears 
or  of  not  meeting  the  situations  encountered  in  a  healthy  manner, 
the  subject  described  above  would  be  given  a  moderately  low  score 
on  the  personality  schedule. 

Factor  analysis  is,  however,  to  be  used  only  under  two  circum- 
stances: (1)  when  structural  analysis  does  not  cover  all  tests;  for 
example,  relegating  a  person  to  the  extrovert  type  may  be  all  that 
is  possible,  so  that  prediction  on  the  Wilke  and  Deutsch  tests  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  by  factor  analysis ;  the  extrovert  type  would 
cover  only  the  personality  schedule;  (2)  when  the  case  is  too  com- 
plicated to  conform  to  any  possible  picture. 

Further  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  attributes 
of  the  types  or  the  factors  are  not  necessarily  found  verbatim  in 
the  material.  Inference  and  general  impression  must  often  be 
used,  though  there  should  always  be  substantiating  evidence.  Often 
the  selection  of  material  and  the  style  of  its  portrayal  will  give  as 
great  an  insight  as  the  facts  themselves.  These  autobiographies 
were  not  written  primarily  for  psychological  purposes.  One  must 
always  be  alert  to  detect  central  tendency  and  relativity  effects  on 
the  Chassell  blank ;  for  example,  sons  of  poor  farmers  as  well  as  of 
bankers  say  that  their  status  in  the  community  is  that  of  "a  re- 
spected, good  family  with  no  special  feeling  of  inferiority  or  preten- 


2  Factor  analysis,  as  used  here,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  complicated 
statistical  techniques.  The  underlying  assumptions  are  the  same,  and  on  this 
account  the  word  was  used  (cf.  p.  6).  Hereafter  the  term  analysis  of  continu- 
ous variables  will  be  used  to  prevent  confusion. 
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sions."  Even  on  the  application  blanks  such  things  as  the  books 
listed  as  having  been  read  outside  the  school  may  often  be  merely- 
unread  titles.  Thus  not  everything  said  need  be  taken  literally. 
One  would  hardly  expect  an  individual  of  paranoid  tendencies  sud- 
denly to  see  his  life  in  a  purely  objective  manner  and  give  facts 
openly  on  a  questionnaire  or  reveal  himself  in  an  autobiography. 
Thus  all  the  material  must  be  treated  critically. 

Specifically  the  judges  are  asked  (1)  to  read  the  material,  (2)  to 
interpret  it  by  structural  analysis,  (3)  to  write  on  the  accompanying 
mimeographed  sheets  the  name  of  each  case,  the  name  of  the  judge 
and  the  order  in  which  the  case  is  judged,  (4)  to  write  the  name  and 
a  brief  but  complete  description  of  the  interrelated  attributes  of  the 
types,  (5)  to  tell  briefly  what  the  influences  leading  to  the  types 
are,  (6)  to  indicate  in  one  or  two  sentences  how  this  type  affects 
each  of  the  tests,  (7)  to  write  the  predicted  score  for  each  of  the 
three  tests  in  the  appropriate  place  on  the  mimeographed  sheet. 

Where  structural  analysis  is  impossible,  steps  2,  4,  5,  and  6  may 
be  omitted.  Instead,  explain  the  difficulties  encountered,  making 
structural  analysis  impossible,  and  list  those  factors  found  in  the 
material  which  are  the  variables  determining  the  score  in  each  test. 
Should  the  tj^e  fail  to  cover  all  three  of  the  tests,  the  procedure  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph  will  be  followed  as  far  as  possible;  those 
tests  not  covered  by  the  type  may  be  attacked  by  factor  analysis,  list- 
ing the  influential  factors. 

The  group  means  and  sigmas  of  the  first  forty-five  cases  are  given 
on  the  mimeographed  sheets.  A  high  score  on  all  tests  would  indi- 
cate a  high  degree  of  neurotic  tendency,  a  high  conformity,  and  a 
conservative  attitude  toward  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Utilizing  these  instructions,  each  judge  was  expected  to  analyze 
half  of  the  remaining  47  cases,  i.e.,  23  or  24  cases.  As  there  were 
six  judges,  each  of  whom  analyzed  half  of  these  cases,  each  case  was 
analyzed  by  at  least  three  judges.  Prediction  of  the  whole  series  of 
cases  was  made  without  reference  to  any  actual  test  scores  except 
the  means  and  sigmas  for  the  first  45  cases. 

Results 

1.  Quantitative  results 
(a)  Preliminary:  The  results  of  the  writer's  own  analysis,  with 
a  variety  of  types  constructed  and  defined  by  him  as  needed  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  are  given  in  Table  I.  In  column  1  are  the  aver- 
ages of  the  actual  test  scores  with  the  first  45  cases.  In  column 
2  are  found  the  sigmas  of  these  distributions.  In  column  3  are  the 
averages  of  the  predictions ;  in  column  4  the  sigmas  of  the  predic- 
tions; in  column  5  the  correlations  between  the  actual  scores  and 
the  predictions.     According  to  Fisher,  with  a  group  of  45  cases  any 
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correlation  above  .37  is  better  than  chance  (4).  Fisher  gives  a 
table  for  the  reliability  of  correlation  coefficients  based  on  small 
samples  {ibid.,  p.  176).  This  is  based  on  a  special  measure  called  t 
instead  of  the  usual  probable  error  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation. 

TABLE  I 


Actual  Scores 

Predicted  Scores 

Test 

Av. 
(1) 

SD 

Av. 

(3) 

SD                r 
(4)              (5) 

Personality  test  

Conformity  test  

Attitude  scale  

26.90 

21.60 

54.90 

11.45 

3.43 

10.60 

26.80 
21.40 
57,00 

9.80             .57 
2.14             .42 
9.00             .30 

This  table  indicates  that  the  best  predictions  were  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  personality  test,  the  other  coefficients  being  only  sug- 
gestive. It  must  be  emphasized,  in  view  of  later  results,  that  the 
conditions  for  this  experiment  were  perhaps  favorable,  the  predict- 
ing being  checked  against  the  actual  scores  after  each  analysis. 
This  accounts  partially  for  the  exceedingly  small  constant  errors. 
In  addition  the  material  was  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  who 
had  just  collected  the  material;  he  had,  moreover,  himself  talked 
with  each  of  the  subjects  when  securing  the  data. 

An  analysis  was  then  made  of  the  errors  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
dictions. This  gave  certain  hints  about  the  construction  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  types,  and  the  relation  of  the  types  to  the  tests.  For 
example,  through  omitting  certain  attributes  in  the  forming  of  a 
type,  totally  erroneous  predictions  were  made.  Further  analysis 
was  made  of  possible  learning  effects  by  observing  the  deviations 
of  the  predictions  from  the  actual  scores.  There  was,  however,  no 
tangible  evidence  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  even  though 
the  actual  scores  were  seen  after  each  analysis. 

(b)  Comparison  of  the  six  judges:  On  giving  the  second  half  of 
the  cases  to  six  judges,  the  results  to  be  found  in  Table  II  appear. 
For  each  judge  and  for  each  test  the  averages  and  the  standard 
deviations  are  given  in  the  first  two  columns.  The  third  row  for 
each  test  shows  the  correlation  between  the  scores  predicted  by  the 
judge  in  question  and  the  actual  test  scores.  Divisions  I  and  II 
refer  to  the  separate  halves  of  the  material.  Judges  in  the  first 
division  judged  23  cases,  in  the  second  division,  24. 

The  best  general  measure  of  success  of  predictions  is  the  correla- 
tion between  the  predictions  and  the  test  scores.     According  to 
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TABLE  II 


Test 


Test 


Test 


Personality  I 

Av 29.02     24.15     33.60  22.54  28.50 

SD    10.08       7.70     10.20  7.85  9.55 

r    .45         ,09  .35  .17 

Conformity  I 

Av 21.98     21.78     20.93  21.71  21.59 

SD    2.82       2.02       2.62  2.94  2.27 

r    -.25         .01  .23  .11 

Scale  Attitude  I 

Av 49.46     57.20     57.50  58.37  53.70 

SD    11.35       7.16       8.65  5.70  9.61 

r    .08         .14  -.05  .26 


II 

36.87     30.20     25.21  27.50 

15.69     11.60     12.40  11.20 

.51         .77  .42 

II 

21.42     22.50     24.63  58.96 

2.93       2.04       1.98  2.94 

.31         .56  .04 

II 

51.67     54.60     53.56  58.96 

13.20       8.40     10.00  10.58 

.24         .20  .30 


*  Judge  No.  4  is  the  present  writer. 

Fisher  any  coefficient  above  .53  is  significant — the  probability 
against  making  such  a  prediction  by  *' chance"  is  99  out  of  a  100; 
if  above  .49  this  probability  is  98  in  100 ;  and  above  .42  it  is  95  in  100. 
(6  p.  176).  It  is  apparent  that  the  only  correlations  approaching 
significance,  considered  separately,  are  to  be  found  with  relation  to 
the  personality  test.  Although  even  on  the  personality  test  two  of 
the  judges  in  division  I  were  unable  to  predict  significantly  better 
than  chance,  the  predictions  of  the  other  judges  seem  to  indicate  a 
certain  bare  minimum  of  genuine  success. 

With  the  Deutsch  conformity  test  the  correlations  show  uni- 
formly that  there  is  little  success  in  prediction.  Because  of  the  low 
reliability  of  the  test  as  a  whole  (.57),  the  small  range  for  this  group, 
and  the  fact  that  the  group  as  a  whole  was  not  critical  concerning 
its  own  conventions,  the  results  are  not  surprising. 

Again  the  results  indicate  little  true  prediction  from  the  case 
material  to  the  Wilke  attitude  scale,  as  measured  by  the  correlations 
between  pi  edicted  score  and  true  score.  Stagner  (13)  has  shown 
that  amon^  college  students  in  Chicago  there  are  few  who  show 
integrated  i>olitical  or  social  attitudes  as  measured  by  the  reliability 
of  a  political  attitude  scale.  As  this  group  comes  in  general  from 
areas  where  maturity  of  these  attitudes  could  hardly  be  expected  at 
this  age,  the  causes  of  lack  of  predictability  seem  obvious.  In  a 
few  cases,  such  as  GR,  son  of  a  labor  leader,  the  ripening  of  these 
attitudes  has  occurred,  and  such  cases  may  be  said  to  account  for 
what  little  prediction  was  possible  for  the  group.  Most  students 
confessed  at  the  time  of  taking  the  tests  that  the  attitude  scale  was 
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very  difficult  for  them,  and  that  they  had  not  come  to  any  real  deci- 
sions on  the  questions  involved. 

We  may  say,  however,  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  predict 
from  the  case  material  when  the  material  bore  some  definable  relation 
to  the  test  and  the  test  had  some  real  meaning  for  the  student  group. 
This  was  consistently  true  with  the  personality  test. 

By  comparing  the  means  of  the  predictions  with  the  means  of 
the  tests,  we  may  gather  also  from  the  table  that  there  are  some 
rather  constant  sources  of  error.  On  the  personality  test  the  judges, 
with  one  exception,  underestimated  the  scores  of  the  group,  i.e., 
considered  the  individual  better  adjusted  than  the  test  scores  would 
indicate.  This  constant  error  seems  to  depend  upon  the  judge's 
proclivity  to  look  at  the  cases  as  essentially  happy,  well-adjusted 
individuals  unless  they  are  potentially  neurotic  cases;  this  feature 
will  become  clearer  in  another  portion  of  this  chapter  when  the  type 
material  is  investigated.  The  judges  also  overestimated  the  con- 
servatism of  the  group  on  the  attitude  scale.  In  general  there  was  a 
tendency,  if  no  other  information  was  available,  to  estimate  the  atti- 
tude toward  the  distribution  of  wealth  from  the  individual 's  inferred 
economic  standing.  The  paucity  of  material  with  regard  to  this  test 
may  have  allowed  too  great  an  opening  for  this  source  of  error,  for 
the  economic  background  is  only  one  of  the  possible  influences 
affecting  this  attitude. 

In  most  cases  the  SD  of  the  predictions  is  smaller  than  the  SD 
of  the  tests.  This  may  be  interpreted  as  due  to  a  feeling  of  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  judges.  Any  prediction  near  the  mean  would  be 
likely  to  escape  being  grossly  erroneous. 

The  scores  of  division  II  were  in  general  predicted  with  greater 
accuracy  than  those  of  division  I.  These  divisions,  it  will  be  recalled, 
represent  unselected  halves  of  the  total  47  cases.  Judge  4,  who 
worked  with  both  divisions,  did  distinctly  better  with  division  II. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  variability  of  the  group  was  greater  on  the 
personality  test  in  division  II  than  in  division  I.  The  predictability 
is  doubtless  to  some  extent  a  function  of  the  variability  of  the  group. 

2.  The  types 

On  examining  the  types  conceived  by  the  judges  to  be  suitable  in 
describing  a  given  individual,  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  was 
considerable  diversity  among  them.  Although  in  some  cases  there 
was  obvious  similarity  of  impressions  derived  from  the  case  material, 
this  similarity  seldom  led  to  the  formation  of  identical  types.  The 
following  three  types  from  the  same  case  material  give  an  example 
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of  similarity  of  impression;  the  attributes  of  these  types  and  the 
predictions  to  the  personality  test  are  also  given. 

(a)  aesthetic  integrate;  attributes:  (1)  responsive  to  beauty 
everywhere;  (2)  perceptions  and  imagination  closely  tied  together; 
(3)  ''fanciful,"  molds  world  to  his  needs.  Minor  attribute:  cannot 
say  anything  without  making  a  picture  out  of  it.    Prediction  =  15. 

(b)  healthy,  ambitious,  aesthetic;  attributes:  (1)  literary  and 
aesthetic  interests  predominant ;  (2)  rebelled  from  home  (dominance 
of  mother) ;  (3)  an  unusual  combination  of  good  physique  and 
athletic  interests  with  this  aesthetic  response.    Prediction  =  25. 

(c)  aesthetic  and  idealistic;  attributes :  (1)  value  sphere  directed 
toward  ideal  and  aesthetic;  (2)  socially  imperfectly  adapted;  (3) 
aim  to  make  self  known  in  world,  to  make  persons  proud  of  him. 
Prediction  =  25. 

It  is  apparent  that  all  judges  were  impressed  by  the  aesthetic 
interests  of  this  individual.  The  first  judge  brought  the  concept  of 
integration  into  his  type;  the  second  judge  was  impressed  by  healthi- 
ness and  athletic  qualities;  the  third  judge  felt  the  case  to  be  ideal- 
istic and  socially  poorly  adapted.  Despite  these  differences  these 
types  are  more  similar  to  one  another  than  any  of  them  is  to  the 
type  given  by  the  fourth  judge.  This  judge  called  the  case  an 
iw#roi;er^,  with  the  attributes :  (1)  introspective,  (2)  interested  more 
in  the  internal  world  than  in  reality.  Though  this  may  have  been 
implied  to  some  extent  in  type  c,  where  the  judge  termed  the  case 
idealistic  and  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  group,  the  introvert 
emphasis  was  not  present,  as  is  seen  by  the  difference  in  prediction. 
The  prediction  of  the  judge  who  called  the  case  an  introvert  type 
was  40. 

A  survey  of  all  types  given  reveals  that  they  may  differ  in  at 
least  four  respects :  (1)  The  type  may  be  conceived  to  be  temporary 
or  permanent.  The  term  aesthetic  used  by  the  first  three  judges  in 
the  examples  cited  was  evidently  one  which  referred  to  a  temporary 
disposition.  This  individual  has  not  always  been  aesthetically  in- 
clined. The  type  used  by  the  fourth  judge  in  the  example  is  evi- 
dently conceived  as  a  permanent  type,  referring  to  supposedly  con- 
stant psychological  mechanisms.  (2)  The  complexity  of  the  types 
may  vary.  The  first  three  judges  attempted  to  include  many  more 
of  the  given  attributes  in  the  construction  of  the  types  than  did  the 
fourth  judge,  who  omitted  any  reference  to  the  aesthetic  poten- 
tialities. (3)  The  judges  may  vary  in  the  selection  of  attributes 
which  are  significant  enough  to  be  used  in  type  construction;  the 
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first  judge  brought  in  the  attribute  * '  integration  of  perception  and 
emotion,"  an  attribute  omitted  by  all  other  judges.  The  particular 
attribute  seized  upon  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  proclivity  of 
the  judge.  Some  judges  tended  to  use  social  adaptation  in  their 
types,  others  introversion-extraversion,  others  the  value  sphere ;  and 
others  merely  formed  a  loose  stereotype  such  as  is  implied  in  the 
types  * '  bourgeois  "  or  ' '  fine  young  woman. ' '  This  characteristically 
affected  the  averages  of  the  predicted  scores;  those  judges  using 
introversion-extraversion  (see  judge  2  in  Table  II)  and  the  judge 
using  social  adaptation  (see  judge  4  of  the  same  table)  were  inclined 
to  estimate  the  personality  test  score  higher  than  the  other  judges. 
Judges  1,  3,  and  5  tended  to  give  loose  stereotypes,  while  judge  6 
used  to  some  extent  intraversion  and  to  some  extent  the  sphere  of 
values.  (4)  Types  differ  also  in  the  depth  of  their  implications. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  type  "idealistic  and  esthetic"  does  not  refer 
to  such  fundamental  mechanisms  as  "integration"  or  "introver- 
sion." There  is  only  a  superficial  description  implied  in  the  former, 
while  the  latter  terms  are  intended  to  designate  more  fundamental 
mechanisms  of  the  personality. 

Since  there  were  these  four  points  of  difference,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  no  identical  types  were  found  in  the  material.  By  counting 
as  *  *  similar ' '  those  types  which  seemed  to  the  writer  approximately 
equivalent  in  intention  and  in  attributes,  some  indication  of  simi- 
larity might  be  given.  An  example  of  what  was  deemed  similar  is 
the  following  pair  of  types.  One  judge  termed  the  individual  the 
"Adler  youngest  son  type"  with  the  attributes:  (1)  protesting,  (2) 
rebellious,  (3)  anxious  to  impress,  (4)  ambitious.  Another  judge 
termed  the  same  case  an  "extravert  neurotic"  type:  (1)  patterns  of 
resentment,  (2)  conflicts,  (3)  rebellion.  Here  both  judges  remarked 
on  the  rebellious  compensation,  but  only  one  included  ambition  and 
desire  to  impress.  Both,  however,  realized  that  this  is  not  a  simple 
neurotic  picture,  as  the  word  extravert  is  used  in  the  type  heading 
by  the  second  judge.  The  term  extravert  implies  here  a  positive 
dealing  with  reality.  For  this  reason  the  types  passed  as  similar, 
because  (1)  the  intention  of  the  judges  was  the  same,  and  (2)  the 
attributes  used  were  similar. 

According  to  the  writer's  own  estimate,  among  the  total  141 
analyses  59%  of  the  cases  were  analyzed  differently  by  all  judges, 
35%  were  analyzed  similarly  by  two  judges,  and  6%  were  analyzed 
similarly  by  three  judges. 
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3.  The  structure 


Before  acknowledging  the  types  used  by  the  judges  to  be  the 
kind  of  types  that  are  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  they 
fulfill  the  criteria  of  structure.  These  criteria  are:  (1)  complete 
independence  of  the  units  of  the  structure,  (2)  the  establishment 
of  an  interrelation  of  the  units  in  such  a  manner  that  the  removal 
of  any  one  will  destroy  the  structure,  ( 3 )  the  fact  that  the  resultant 
of  this  interrelation  has  new  (emergent)  properties  which  are  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  constituents.  Let  us  take  a  case  and  apply  these 
criteria  to  it. 

The  type  "active  idealist"  was  given.  The  attributes  of  this 
type  are:  (1)  "strongly  extraverted,  (2)  very  energetic,  (3)  well- 
formed  values,  (4)  few  repressed  conflicts."  Let  us  examine  these 
attributes  with  respect  to  the  first  criterion,  independence  of  the 
attributes.  We  shall  presume  that  these  are  the  attributes  which 
form  the  structure  and  not  the  emergent  properties  of  the  structure. 
Very  evidently  one  may  find  an  extavert  who  is  at  the  same  time 
not  energetic.  The  stereotype  of  the  southern  Negro,  for  example, 
shows  extraversion  but  certainly  no  great  amount  of  energy.  Nor 
can  we  find  a  necessary  relation  between  extraversion  and  the  defi- 
niteness  of  the  value  sphere.  This  latter  attribute  seems  to  cut  across 
the  extraversion-introversion  category  within  each  group,  giving  us 
some  persons  with  well-formed  values  and  some  with  poorly  formed 
values.  There  is  often  a  relation  between  extraversion  and  paucity 
of  repressed  conflicts.  This  is  upon  the  assumption  that  neurosis 
is  caused  by  repressed  conflicts  and  that  extraverts  do  not  become 
neurotic.  Nevertheless,  without  going  into  the  etiology  of  neurosis, 
we  may  point  to  the  fact  that  Jung  speaks  of  hysteria  as  an  extra- 
vert's  neurosis  (7,  p.  421).  There  need  not  be  a  relation  between 
extraversion  and  frequency  of  repressed  conflicts. 

Obviously  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  a  person's 
display  of  energy  and  the  definiteness  of  his  value  sphere  or  the 
number  of  repressed  conflicts.  Likewise  no  case  can  be  made  out 
to  show  a  necessary  relation  between  the  number  of  repressions  and 
the  definiteness  of  the  value  sphere.  Thus  these  attributes  seem  to 
be  independent  and  consequently  to  have  passed  the  first  criterion. 

From  these  four  independent  attributes  there  is  said  to  result 
the  structure  of  a  type  called  ' '  active  idealist. ' '  Let  us  see  whether 
after  the  removal  of  any  one  of  them  a  person  can  remain  an  active 
idealist.  One  can  see  at  first  glance  that  the  attributes  very  energetic 
and  possessed  of  well-formed  values  are  necessary  for  the  structure. 
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But  some  doubt  may  arise  concerning  the  relation  of  the  other  two 
attributes  to  the  structure.  The  writer,  being  acquainted  with  the 
case  material,  believes  that  the  name  active  idealist  implies  not  only- 
activity  but  also  leadership  and  self  denial  for  a  cause.  This  case 
was  an  individual  who  had  given  himself  whole-heartedly  to  a  cause 
and  had  participated  actively  in  its  advancement.  This  kind  of 
open  enthusiasm  presupposes  extraversion;  an  introvert  cannot  be 
openly  (socially)  enthusiastic.  In  addition  open  enthusiasm  seems 
incompatible  with  conflicts;  the  true  enthusiast  is  singularly  free 
of  inhibitions.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  all  four  of  the  attributes  are 
definitely  necessary  for  the  type. 

We  have  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  the  qualities 
which  seem  to  emerge  from  this  structure.  There  is  no  manner  at 
present  of  telling  whether  all  the  necessary  attributes  are  present, 
but  certainly  an  active  idealist  is  not  present  in  any  of  the  original 
attributes.  The  attribute  energetic,  in  the  absence  of  the  other 
attributes,  would  not  have  been  channeled  into  devotion  to  a  cause. 
Thus  this  type  seems  to  have  passed  the  criteria  of  type. 

Another  type  was  termed  "social"  with  the  attributes  (1)  likes 
to  be  with  others,  (2)  well-adjusted,  (3)  emotionally  stable,  (4) 
fond  of  activity,  (5)  extroverted.  These  attributes  seem  to  lack 
the  independence  of  the  former  type  attributes.  For  example, 
*' well-adjusted"  implies  liking  to  be  with  others  and  is  also  not 
far  from  "extroverted."  Furthermore,  these  attributes  seem  to  be 
closely  linked  with  emotional  stability.  All  of  them  in  one  way  or 
another  are  linked  together,  seem  to  be  correlated.  Thus  this  type 
fails  to  pass  the  first  criterion  of  structure. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  insufficient  distinction  was  made 
for  the  judges  between  the  constituent  attributes  of  the  type  and 
the  qualities  which  result  from  the  type.  Two  judges,  seeing  this 
problem,  listed  attributes  and  then  added  some  such  word  as  "pro- 
ducing" before  giving  another  set  of  attributes.  Consequently  it 
becomes  difficult  to  determine  whether  many  of  the  types  are  funda- 
mentally structured  or  not.  The  reports  of  some  of  the  judges  seem 
to  indicate,  however,  that  they  were  not  thinking  in  structural 
terms.  "I  would  not  think  of  these  cases  in  terms  of  structure; 
rather  it  was  in  terms  of  factors  pulling  away  from,  or  increasing 
the  test  scores."  Another  judge  declared,  "There  seemed  to  be 
little  structure  in  the  types ;  the  types  served  as  a  handle  for  group- 
ing together  additively  a  number  of  attributes. ' '  Thus  the  discrete- 
ness or  all-or-none  character  of  structure  seemed  to  have  been  absent 
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in  many  cases,  and  our  results,  though  reported  in  terms  of  types, 
are  often  simply  the  products  of  continuous  variables. 

The  following  types  are  at  various  points  weak  with  regard  to 
structure : 

self-conscious 

(1)  feeling  of  inferiority,  (2)  self  analysis,  (3)  always 
thinking  of  what  people  think  of  her,  (4)  cooperative,  (5) 
pretty  well  adjusted  (excepting  the  feeling  of  self-conscious- 
ness),  (6)  social,  (7) intelligent,  (8)  imaginative. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  attributes  which  are 
not  directly  relevant  to  the  type,  one  attribute  really  seems  to  be 
the  essence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  type.  When  a  woman  is  "thinking 
of  what  people  think  of  her, ' '  she  is  fairly  sure  to  be  self-conscious. 
This  is  a  large  part  of  what  self-consciousness  is,  and  the  list  of 
attributes  does  not  show  the  emergence  of  any  new  quality  from  the 
type. 

submissive 

(1)  reacts  by  fleeing  before  obstacles,  (2)  unconfident,  (3) 
unexpansive,  (4)  unable  to  take  initiative. 

There  is  a  confusion  here  between  qualities  resulting  from  the  type 
and  attributes  forming  the  type.  A  lack  of  confidence  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  structure,  but  to  react  by  fleeing  is  a  result  of 
submission.  The  third  and  fourth  attributes  may  be  rough  attempts 
to  define  the  word  '  *  submissive  " ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  clear-cut 
"attributes." 

adopted  child 

(1)  fairly  independent  and  self-confident,  (2)  not  com- 
plete feeling  of  security,  (3)  afraid  of  world  and  refuses  to 
lay  plans,  (4)  can  be  aggressive  when  met  with  obstacles. 

Here  attributes  "not  complete  feeling  of  security"  and  "afraid  of 
world"  are  correlated.  When  one  is  afraid,  there  is  an  element  of 
insecurity  in  the  situation.  If  this  had  been  more  accurately  stated, 
a  fairly  good  type  would  have  resulted. 

From  these  examples  the  difficulties  of  forming  structured  types 
appear.  A  lack  of  precision  and  clear  conception  of  the  notions 
involved  are  probably  the  causes  of  failure. 

4.  Predicting  from  the  type 

In  predicting  the  test  scores  from  the  type,  there  was  not  infre- 
quently a  mere  analysis  of  continuous  variables  or  else  prediction 
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independent  of  the  type.  The  "tender  flower"  type  was  used  with 
the  attributes  (1)  fear  of  the  social  gauntlet  to  run,  (2)  clings  to 
family,  (3)  loves  intellectual  and  aesthetic  world.  As  a  variable 
independent  of  the  type  the  judge  added  "bright  in  a  bookish  way." 
The  judge  predicted  a  score  of  38  on  the  personality  test,  because 
"the  individual  is  pretty  neurotic,  feels  inferior;  also  humiliations 
in  public  speaking ;  depressions,  mother-centered. ' '  This  prediction 
has  little  to  do  with  the  type ;  certainly  the  neurotic  tendency  was 
brought  in  from  the  outside  with  respect  to  the  type.  The  actual 
approach  used  in  predicting  was  an  analysis  in  terms  of  continuous 
variables.  If  the  judge  had  said  in  predicting  that  this  type  of 
individual  is  sensitive  to  rebuff,  is  in  a  more  or  less  hostile  atmos- 
phere among  strangers  at  college,  and  consequently  will  score  high 
on  account  of  fear  of  these  strange  people,  the  result  would  have 
been  nearer  to  a  definition  of  a  type.  The  judge  would  have  been 
forced  to  use  new  qualities  produced  by  the  type  in  constructing  a 
probable  reaction  in  a  fairly  definite  situation. 

Again  the  judges  sometimes  formed  types  but  failed  to  use  more 
than  the  constituents  in  predicting.  A  judge  used  the  type  ' '  country 
girl"  with  the  attributes  (1)  "awed  and  afraid  of  the  largeness  of 
the  new  environment ;  (2)  submissive,  (3)  inexpansive. "  He  added 
that  going  to  college  was  her  first  "fling  in  the  world."  Prediction 
of  35  on  the  personality  test  was  based  on  the  fact  that ' '  her  submis- 
siveness  and  adolescence  and  unaggressiveness  should  send  her  rather 
high."  This  judge  has  put  the  attributes  together  into  a  type  and 
for  prediction  has  merely  taken  them  apart  again  to  use  an  approach 
in  terms  of  continuous  variables. 

5.  The  agreement  of  the  judges 

In  table  III  the  intercorrelations  between  the  predictions  of  the 
judges  who  judged  the  same  material  are  given. 

The  correlations  in  this  table  seem  to  permit  two  generalizations : 
(1)  With  greater  predictability  there  is  greater  consistency.  Thus 
an  obviously  neurasthenic  picture  would  certainly  lead  to  consis- 
tency of  prediction.  We  see  that  the  predictions  are  best  in  Group 
II,  and  with  the  personality  test ;  this  was  evident  in  Table  II.  The 
greatest  agreement  among  the  judges  occurs  in  division  II  on  the 
personality  test.  (2)  Similarity  of  approach  would  also  give  such 
results,  even  though  the  predictions  were  not  accurate.  This  can 
be  seen  perhaps  with  judges  2  and  3,  who  agreed  fairly  well  on  the 
conformity  test  and  on  the  attitude  scale,  though  we  have  seen 
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TABLE  III 

Personality  Test 

Division  I 

Division  II 

1  

X 

4  

X 

2  

60 

X 

5  

.80 

X 

3  

60 

.36 

X 

6  

.60 

.80 

X 

Conformity  Test 

1  

X 

4  

X 

2  

31 

X 

5  

.55 

X 

^ 

3  

....       -.15 

.60 

X 

6  

.44 

.16 

X 

Attitude  Scale 

• 

1  

X 

4  

X 

2  

27 

X 

5  

.64 

X 

3  

30 

.69 

X 

6  

.62 

.62 

X 

that  their  predictions  of  the  true  test  scores  are  inaccurate.  This 
may  account  for  the  fair  correlations  among  the  judges  in  division 
II  with  respect  to  the  conformity  test  and  the  attitude  scale. 

But  we  have  previously  shown  that  the  type  impressions  made 
upon  the  judges  vary  considerably.  If  the  types  chosen  were  differ- 
ent and  structure  were  really  used  throughout,  we  should  expect 
much  lower  correlations  between  the  predictions  of  the  judges.  To 
be  sure,  different  types  may  have  the  same  score,  and  factors  out- 
side the  attributes  of  the  type  may  serve  to  modify  the  direct  im- 
plications of  the  type.  However,  though  in  141  analyses  there  are 
only  three  instances  of  apparent  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to 
form  a  type,  we  have  given  ample  evidence  to  show  that  really  struc- 
tured types  were  infrequently  used.  We  have  shown  that  the 
judges  frequently  thought  in  terms  of  additive  attributes  or  con- 
tinuous variables.  In  addition,  when  genuine  types  are  present 
which  display  true  structure,  the  structural  implications  are  often 
not  used  for  prediction.  Accordingly  a  high  agreement,  where 
it  does  occur  as  in  division  II  on  the  personality  test,  appears  to  be 
merely  a  product  of  the  use  of  continuous  correlated  variables. 

6.    The  influence  of  the  judges'  personalities 

We  have  previously  indicated  that  the  types  differ  from  judge  to 
judge  with  respect  to  permanence,  complexity,  choice  of  attributes 
and  depth  of  implication.  The  subsidiary  question  arises  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  personality  and  training  of  the  judges  upon  the 
selection  of  the  type  and  upon  the  constant  error  of  prediction  of 
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score.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  judges'  own 
scores  on  the  three  tests  used;  instead  the  writer  has  given  brief 
characterizations  of  the  judges  and  summaries  of  their  experience 
in  psychology. 

Judge  1  is  a  married  woman  of  about  35  years  who  comes  from 
the  mid-west.  She  teaches  psychology  at  a  woman's  college.  She 
has  two  children ;  her  interest  in  social  psychology  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  child  development.  She  is  an  introvert  but  essentially 
well-adjusted  to  her  family  and  work.  Socially  she  tends  to  be 
retractive  and  shy. 

Judge  2,  a  man  of  about  25  years,  is  a  recent  Ph.D.  in  psychol- 
ogy who  through  clear  thinking  and  conscientious  work  achieved 
considerable  success  as  a  student.  He  has  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life  in  New  York  City.  His  interests  are  largely  in  general 
psychology  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view.  He  is  an  introvert 
who  is  aggressive  in  his  work.  In  social  contacts  he  is  rather  sensi- 
tive but  attempts  to  compensate  for  his  feelings  of  inadequacy  by 
occasional  bravado. 

Judge  3,  a  man  of  about  40  years,  is  experienced  as  a  psychologist 
and  teacher.  His  chief  academic  interests  are  social  psychology 
and  the  study  of  personality.  He  is  originally  from  New  England. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children.  Though  a  nervous  introvert, 
he  has  an  intense  interest  in  people  and  is  socially  at  ease  and  expan- 
sive. He  is  well-adjusted  in  his  work  and  his  home.  As  a  worker 
he  is  a  colossus  of  energy. 

Judge  4,  the  writer,  is  26  years  old.  He  is  an  egocentric  intro- 
vert. Socially  he  is  unexpansive  and  unconfident,  though  this  is 
occasionally  concealed  through  an  appearance  of  aloofness.  His 
interests  are  in  sociology  and  the  study  of  personality  where  he 
works  erratically.  He  is  adjusted  to  his  work  and  is  able  to  adapt 
to  most  social  situations. 

Judge  5  is  a  graduate  student  of  psychology  who  has  come  from 
a  small  eastern  town  to  work  his  way  through  graduate  school.  He 
is  about  30  years  old.  His  interest  is  largely  in  general  psychology 
where  he  is  a  conscientious  worker.  Through  his  varied  employ- 
ment he  has  become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  people  and  is  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  make  contacts  easily.  He  is  a  mildly  expansive 
ambivert  but  is  inclined  toward  lack  of  patience  with  persons  who 
fail  to  meet  his  standards  of  industry. 

Judge  6  is  about  30  years  old,  is  married  and  has  one  child.  For 
the  past  five  years  he  has  been  teaching  psychology.     His  chief  field 
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of  research  is  personality.  At  the  same  time  he  has  directed  his 
extra-academic  interests  and  activities  to  political  ends.  Socially  he 
is  a  retiring  introvert  but  is  sufficiently  confident  to  maintain  his 
side  in  an  argument  to  the  point  of  stubbornness.  He  seems  dog- 
matic ;  but  from  any  point  of  view  he  is  a  careful,  conscientious  and 
brilliant  worker. 

As  for  training,  all  judges  have  passed  through  the  usual  aca- 
demic pathways  in  psychology.  All  have  had  some  experience,  be 
it  through  teaching,  extra-academic  employment  or  travel,  in  meet- 
ing and  handling  persons.  Judges  2  and  4  have  had  no  first-hand 
clinical  experience.  Judges  4  and  6  are  personally  acquainted  with 
the  setting  from  which  these  cases  were  taken. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  type  names  are  given  to  the  same 
individuals  by  the  first  four  judges ;  the  numbers  following  the  type 
name  indicate  the  judge's  prediction  of  personality  test  score. 
From  these  we  should  be  able  to  see  whether  there  are  any  relations 
between  the  personality  of  the  judge  and  the  type  name  and  pre- 
dicted score. 

Case  JK  actual  personality  test  score  =  23 

Judge  1 — do  or  die  to  make  good 17 

Judge  2 — Adler's  youngest  son  38 

Judge  3 — healthy  competitive  17 

Judge  4 — sober  striving  25 

Case  TS  actual  personality  test  score  =  31 

Judge  1 — misunderstood  35 

Judge  2 — ^labile  45 

Judge  3 — sensitive  introvert 31 

Judge  4 — positive  negative 35 


Case  EE  actual  personality  test  score  =  38 

Judge  1 — well-adjusted  thoughtful  24 

Judge  2 — business  woman  30 

Judge  3 — sweet  reasonable  18 

Judge  4 — sensitive  eager 25 


The  constant  errors  of  the  judges  in  predicting  the  scores  may 
be  seen  in  Table  II.  Judges  1  and  3  tend  to  underestimate  the  per- 
sonality test  score,  while  judge  2  tends  to  overestimate  them.  Judge 
4  has  the  smallest  constant  error.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  same 
averages  and  standard  deviations  of  the  tests  were  given  to  all  the 
judges  on  the  mimeographed  sheets  that  accompanied  the  case 
material.  Thus  the  frame  of  reference  should  be  the  same,  and 
this  constant  error  must  have  some  significance  aside  from  its 
statistical  aspects. 
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From  the  sketches  of  these  four  judges  there  seems  to  be  some 
evidence  that  judges  1  and  3  are  socially  the  best  adjusted,  while 
judges  2  and  4  are  not  so  well  adjusted.  The  type  names  of  the 
former  judges  suggest  that  the  cases  are  seen  by  them  as  better 
adjusted  and  happier  individuals,  while  the  latter  judges  suggest 
conflicts  in  their  interpretations  of  the  case  material,  e.g.,  compare 
"healthy  competitive"  with  "sober  striving."  Thus  there  is  sug- 
gestive evidence  of  projection  of  the  judge's  own  state  of  adjustment 
and  general  mood  upon  the  individual  case.  Judges  1  and  3,  being 
better  adjusted  individuals  than  judges  2  and  4,  seem  to  find  a 
happier,  better-adjusted  person  in  the  case  material ;  this  is  reflected 
by  the  constant  errors  in  prediction  and  in  the  type  names  given  to 
the  cases.  We  do  not  regard  this  as  clearly  established,  but  an 
hypothesis  well  worth  testing  in  subsequent  work. 

The  following  type  names  and  predicted  scores  on  the  personality 
test  are  given  by  the  judges  who  judged  the  cases  in  Division  II. 

Case  RN  personality  test  score  =  17 

Judge  4 — determined  aggressive  30 

Judge  5 — average  competent  girl 17 

Judge  6 — independent  10 

Case  JO  personality  test  score  =  53 

Judge  4 — conscientious  45 

Judge  5— conscientious  naivete  25 

Judge  6 — naive  conservative 21 

Case  RJ  personality  test  score  =  44 

Judge  4 — discouraged  striving  15 

Judge  5 — rotary  club  type  17 

Judge  6 — naive  extrovert  15 

Here  judge  4  tends  to  estimate  scores  on  the  personality  test 
higher  than  judges  5  and  6,  which  tendency  may  be  seen  in  the 
constant  error  in  Table  II.  In  addition  his  type  names  indicate  a 
proclivity  to  see  individuals  as  striving,  while  the  other  judges  are 
apt  to  use  more  static  terms;  e.g.,  compare  "determined  aggres- 
sive" with  "independent."  With  judge  6  one  may  observe  the 
tendency  to  tj^ify  individuals  with  relation  to  their  social  and 
political  attitudes ;  this  is  exemplified  in  the  type  * '  naive  conserva- 
tive," which  refers  to  certain  bourgeois  attitudes  and  ideals  of  the 
subject. 

From  this  evidence  it  is  possible  to  suggest  definite  relations 
between  the  general  adjustment  and  outlook  of  the  judge,  and  the 
types  used  and  the  predicted  scores.     To  study  these  further  would 
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be  an  interesting  undertaking  but  carry  us  far  from  the  real  objec- 
tive of  this  study.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  there  is  in  some 
instances  a  rather  obvious  relation  between  the  judgments  of  per- 
sonality given  by  the  judges  and  the  judges'  own  personalities. 

The  relation  of  accuracy  of  the  predictions  by  the  individual 
judges  (as  measured  by  the  correlations,  cf.  Table  II)  to  psycho- 
logical training  or  interest  in  people  seems  less  obvious.  For  ex- 
ample, judge  5  who  was  best  able  to  predict  in  the  personality  test, 
is  a  person  with  little  psychological  training  as  compared  with 
judge  3  who  has  considerable  training  and  experience  in  psychol- 
ogy. Furthermore  judges  1,  3  and  6  have  probably  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest  in  people,  yet  their  accuracy  of  prediction  does 
not  stand  significantly  higher  than  that  of  the  other  judges.  Thus 
it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  any  relations  which  psychological 
training  might  bear  to  accuracy  of  prediction  is  concealed  by  such 
gross  sources  of  error  as  the  inadequacy  of  the  material  and  the 
fallibility  of  the  measurements  of  accuracy. 

The  data  from  the  preliminary  experiment  appear  to  permit 
three  generalizations:  (a)  Prediction  of  test  scores  has  only  been 
accomplished  with  reasonable  success  in  the  case  of  the  personality 
test.  The  range  of  prediction  from  the  present  ease  material  is  thus 
largely  limited  to  ''neurotic"  responses,  (b)  There  was  little  true 
prediction  related  to  aspects  of  a  trait  not  already  defined  in  the  case 
material.  For  example,  if  a  person's  case  shows  practically  no 
signs  of  social  fears  and  suggests  good  adjustment  in  the  social 
group,  no  one  will  predict  for  him  a  high  score  on  the  personality 
test.  Good  social  adjustment  is  assumed  to  mean  the  absence  of 
neurotic  tendency.  As  we  know  that  rough  predictions  of  this  sort 
are  possible,  our  preliminary  investigation  shows  that  we  must  force 
upon  our  judges  the  prediction  from  type  if  we  are  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions whatever  about  types,  (c)  The  range  of  prediction  from 
this  material  having  been  found  to  be  limited  to  personality  test 
data,  we  should  investigate  to  a  greater  extent  the  basis  of  pre- 
diction of  this  kind  of  data. 

To  insure  to  a  greater  extent  that  the  judges  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  structure,  it  would  be  better  if  definitely  structured  types 
were  given.  These  types  have  these  characteristics :  (a)  they  must 
be  reliably  identifiable  in  the  material,  at  least  by  a  trained  judge ; 
(b)  they  must  have  definite  implications  for  behavior.  Were  such 
types  available  and  properly  used,  we  should  be  able  to  investigate 
some  of  the  aspects  of  prediction  from  structure. 
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Test  scores  as  such  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
objective  and  quantitative  prediction.  It  is  apparent  that  a  total 
score  may  result  from  any  one  of  many  combinations  of  symptoms ; 
e.g.,  a  severe  response  on  two  or  three  of  the  symptoms  of  the  per- 
sonality test  may  be  numerically  equivalent  to  slight  responses  on 
many.  An  additive  score  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
specific  situation  and  the  qualitative  differences  which  a  structure 
implies.  Better  than  the  personality  test  score  would  be  the  pre- 
diction of  the  individual  symptoms  of  the  test.  This  suffers  from 
the  fact  that  the  individual  item  on  the  personality  test  is  not  as 
reliable  as  the  score,  but  a  method  using  a  number  of  items  might 
overcome  this  handicap.  The  real  possibilities  of  structure  would 
then  be  more  adequately  tested  in  a  series  of  discrete  specific  situa- 
tions. Were  this  carried  out,  a  better  test  of  prediction  from  a 
structure  could  be  made. 

Summary 

1.  Prediction  was  made  by  six  judges  from  case  material  to  the 
scores  of  a  personality  test,  a  conformity  test,  and  an  attitude  scale. 
Only  in  the  case  of  the  predictions  to  the  personality  test  were  pre- 
dictions made  that  were  somewhat  better  than  chance  expectation. 

2.  The  instructions  to  the  judges  had  called  for  the  use  of  struc- 
tured types  and  prediction  from  this  structure.  On  applying  the 
criteria  of  structure  to  the  types  defined  by  the  judges,  few  were 
found  to  be  structured  in  the  sense  called  for,  and  still  fewer  of  the 
predictions  were  made  on  this  basis. 

3.  It  was  further  found  that  none  of  the  types  used  by  different 
judges  in  a  given  case  were  identical,  though  some  seemed  to  show 
much  similarity.  The  selecting  of  different  structures  would  theo- 
retically lead  to  differing  predictions,  unless  outside  factors  entered 
to  confuse  the  situation.  The  fact  that  the  correlations  between  the 
predictions  of  the  various  judges  on  the  personality  test  were  fre- 
quently high  was  taken  as  further  evidence  that  the  judges  did  not 
use  structure  for  their  predictions. 

4.  The  experiment  was  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  there  was 
no  manner  of  forcing  the  judge  to  use  a  structural  approach,  and 
that  the  test  score,  arrived  at  by  summation  of  symptoms,  was  not  a 
satisfactory  test  of  structure  as  a  mode  of  prediction. 

5.  A  survey  of  the  personalities  of  the  judges  taking  part  in  this 
experiment  reveals  some  tentative  relationships  between  the  writer's 
estimate  of  social  adjustment  and  the  type  name  for  the  case  and  the 
constant  error  in  prediction  of  score  on  the  personality  test. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  MAIN  EXPERIMENT:  MATERIALS 
AND  PROCEDURE 

The  preliminary  experiment  has  shown  that  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  usefulness  of  the  concept  of  structure  as  a  mode  of  predic- 
tion the  following  conditions  are  necessary :  (1)  definitely  structured 
types,  the  potentialities  of  which  are  fairly  well  known ;  (2)  reliable 
means  of  determining  to  which  type  an  individual  belongs;  (3)  a 
series  of  qualitatively  differing  responses  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  definition  of  the  type  and  which  may  consequently  be  pre- 
dicted. This  means  that  there  must  be  material  to  which  the  types 
are  applicable.  The  judges  must  know  what  type  best  fits  a  certain 
case,  and  the  other  judges  should  agree.  A  new  attempt  was  conse- 
quently made  in  the  following  experiment  to  test  the  usefulness  of 
types  as  a  mode  of  prediction. 

The  Materials 

The  first  step  was  to  refine  and  reorganize  the  case-study  mate- 
rials which  were  discussed  above  in  the  preliminary  study.  The 
judges  were  requested  to  read  the  case  material  and  to  predict  cer- 
tain responses  of  individuals,  making  use  of  two  procedures,  one  of 
which  used  types,  the  other  of  which  did  not. 

From  the  individuals'  responses  to  the  Chassell  "Experience 
Variables,"  the  Clark  revision  of  the  Thurstone  Personality  sched- 
ule, the  application  blank  to  the  university,  and  the  Wilke  attitude 
scale,  the  following  list  of  questions  was  constructed  by  the  writer 
to  be  answered  by  the  judges  from  their  study  of  the  case  material : 

1.  Is  he  afraid  of  his  father  ? 

2.  Does  he  confide  in  his  father,  i.e.,  is  he  intimate  with  him,  and 

feel  at  ease  in  his  presence  ? 

3.  Does  he  confide  in  his  mother  ? 

4.  Does  he  sacrifice  his  own  wishes  for  those  of  his  mother  ? 

5.  Was  he  resentful  or  defiant  when  punished  or  rebuked  by  his 

parents  ? 

6.  Does  he  consider  himself  a  or  the  favored  child  in  his  family  ? 

7.  Does  he  consider  himself  a  or  the  unfavored  child  in  his  family  ? 

8.  Did  he  fight  or  quarrel  with  his  brothers  or  sisters  ? 

9.  Did  he  grow  up  in  a  home  where  there  was  discord  between  the 

parents  ? 
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10.  Did  he  read  five  or  more  books  outside  of  school  during  the  past 

year? 

11.  Is  he  genuinely  interested  in  academic  work,  at  least  as  a  means 

of  preparing  for  an  occupation  ? 

12.  Where  does  he  stand  with  respect  to  his  class  in  academic 

achievements?  Top  of  class,  above  average,  below  average, 
at  bottom  of  class. 

13.  What  does  he  claim  to  be  his  purpose  in  entering  college  ?     To 

seek  to  better  his  status  by  obtaining  a  better  position  on 
graduation,  to  enlarge  intellectual  outlook,  to  make  more 
friends,  to  better  character,  to  obtain  professional  training. 
(Add  any  other.) 

14.  Is  he  liked  and  admired  by  most  of  his  associates  at  school  ? 

15.  Does  he  prefer  social  to  solitary  amusement? 

16.  Does  he  keep  in  the  background  on  social  occasions? 

17.  Is  he  at  ease  in  social  gatherings  where  the  opposite  sex  is 

present  ? 

18.  Does  he  have  a  particular  desire  to  stand  out  above  his  asso- 

ciates, to  outshine  them  or  to  win  out  in  competition  ? 

19.  Does  he  become  easily  discouraged  when  faced  with  difficulties? 

20.  Is  he  religious  ? 

21.  Does  he  hesitate  long  before  reaching  decisions? 

22.  Is  he  hurt  by  criticisms  ? 

23.  Is  he  satisfied  with  life ;  generally  speaking,  happy  ? 

24.  Does  he  prefer  active   (tennis,  football)   to  passive   (reading, 

collecting  stamps)  recreations? 

25.  Does  he  intend  to  enter  a  career  taking  him  into  the  active 

world,  as  business,  law  or  medicine  ? 

26.  Was  he  shocked  by  sexual  information  ? 

27.  Is  he  above  or  at  par  physically  ? 

28.  Is  he  satisfied  with  the  economic  status  quo? 

All  these  questions,  with  the  exception  of  12  and  13,  are  answer- 
able by  yes  or  no.  Question  12  was  finally  scored  on  the  basis  of 
above  or  below  average,  leaving  only  one  multiple-choice  question, 
number  13. 

Fifty  autobiographies,  deemed  by  the  writer  from  the  foregoing 
experiment  to  give  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  individual,  were 
selected,  and  to  this  material  was  added  a  selection  of  items  from 
the  application-blank  to  the  university.  This  selection  included 
the  name  of  the  subject;  his  age;  his  birthplace;  his  residence;  a 
statement  whether  each  of  his  parents  was  living  or  dead;  their 
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nationality;  the  father's  occupation;  a  statement  whether  the  sub- 
ject needed  financial  assistance  by  obtaining  a  position  through 
the  student  employment  office ;  percentile  rank  on  the  Henmon- 
Nelson  intelligence  test;  the  subject's  occupation  between  high 
school  and  college,  if  the  period  exceeded  three  months;  and  the 
number  of  older  and  younger  children  in  the  family. 

The  Procedure 

1.  For  each  of  the  50  subjects  the  responses  of  each  individual 
on  the  Chassell  blank,  on  the  personality  test,  on  the  application 
blank  to  the  University,  and  on  the  Wilke  attitude  scale  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  writer.  In  order  to  formulate  the  answers  in  terms 
of  yes  or  no  for  clear-cut  prediction  purposes,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  in  advance  a  method  of  deciding  where  to  place  each 
answer.  At  times  the  procedure  was  somewhat  arbitrary.  For 
example,  from  the  following  item  in  the  Chassell  ''Experience 
Variables"  question  1  of  the  questionnaire  was  framed. 

Subject's  fear  of  Father 

a)  "scared  stiff,"  didn't  do  anything  for  fear  father  might 

jump  on  him. 

b)  Rather  afraid — obeys  uniformly. 

c)  Able  to  differ  from  him  and  to  maintain  own  point  of  view, 

but  hesitates  to  do  so. 

d)  No    fear — could    deliberately    go    against    his    will    when 

desirable. 

Here  the  line  between  yes  and  no  was  drawn  between  (c)  and 
(d).  Should  one  of  the  subjects  have  answered  in  terms  of  any  one 
of  the  first  three  alternatives,  he  was  deemed  to  be  afraid  of  his 
father.  In  this  way  all  the  questions  taken  over  from  the  Chassell 
blank  were  treated.  Both  for  the  Chassell  and  for  the  other  material 
we  drew  the  line  between  yes  and  no  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  more 
or  less  equal  groups.  In  the  material  from  the  application  blank  it 
was  usually  not  necessary  to  use  any  arbitrary  method  of  deter- 
mining "yes"  or  "no."  Inspection  of  the  28  questions  will  show 
to  what  degree  we  succeeded  in  framing  questions  which  could 
properly  admit  of  a  yes  or  no  answer.  The  result  was  a  set  of 
questionnaires  answered  for  each  of  the  subjects  from  the  avail- 
able case  material. 

2.  The  50  autobiographies  were  then  divided  into  two  groups 
of  25  autobiographies  each.      Each  group  of  25  autobiographies 
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was  analyzed  by  three  judges,^  using  the  first  set  of  instructions 
(see  next  paragraph),  blank  questionnaires  being  given  to  each 
judge,  with  the  instructions  to  fill  out  one  for  each  case.  Later, 
with  a  second  set  of  instructions,  the  unread  half  of  the  auto- 
biographies was  judged,  so  that  in  the  end  each  case  was  analyzed 
by  six  judges.  The  detailed  instructions  for  the  first  25,  making 
no  use  of  the  concept  of  types,  are  as  follows : 

You  are  asked  here  simply  to  read  each  of  the  25  autobiographies 
and  to  answer  the  accompanying  questions  on  the  mimeographed 
sheets  for  each  one.  All  but  two  may  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  To 
indicate  yes  encircle  the  word  yes  beneath  the  question ;  correspond- 
ingly no  may  be  indicated  by  encircling  the  no.  Questions  12  and 
13  may  be  answered  by  underlining  one  of  the  alternatives  given 
after  the  question  (or  in  the  case  of  13  by  adding  if  necessary). 

The  questions,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  all  directly  answerable 
from  the  autobiographies.  The  relation  of  the  material  to  the 
questions  is  describable  in  three  ways : 

1)  Direct  overlapping.  For  example,  the  question  concerns 
being  at  ease  with  the  opposite  sex,  and  the  individual  mentions 
his  various  girl-friends.  Here  one  may  infer  directly  that  the 
individual  in  question  must  be  at  ease  with  the  opposite  sex  to  have 
girl-friends. 

2)  Indirect  inference.  Assuming  the  same  question,  it  may 
be  apparent  that  the  individual  is  a  happy,  extroverted  kind,  and 
although  no  mention  is  made  of  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  individual  would  be  unlikely  to  be  inhibited  in 
this  situation  either. 

3)  No  apparent  relation.  With  the  same  question  and  with 
an  autobiography  which  does  not  even  mention  social  activities  or 
permit  inferences  to  this  question,  the  answer  is  little  better  than 
a  guess.  In  those  cases  where  no  evidence  exists  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  answering  a  question  as  in  the  last  case,  the  question 
may  be  left  unanswered. 

Each  of  these  questions  is  in  reference  to  materials  already  pres- 
ent concerning  the  individual.  Your  answers  to  these  questions 
are  to  be  validated*  against  this.  To  permit  a  more  accurate  judg- 
ment the  source  of  the  answer  to  the  question  is  herewith  given. 
Questions  15,  19,  21  and  22  are  taken  from  the  Clark  revision  of 
the  Thurstone  personality  schedule.  The  answer  on  this  test  is  made 
by  indicating  the  degree  of  presence  of  this  symptom  on  a  five  point 

3  None  of  the  six  judges  in  the  main  experiment  judged  any  material  which 
he  had  judged  in  the  preliminary  experiment. 

*  Validation  means  here  that  the  answers  of  the  judge  on  the  questionnaire 
are  to  be  compared  with  the  answers  which  are  given  in  another  portion  of  the 
ease  material  withheld  from  the  judge.  On  this  basis,  the  judge's  answer  to 
a  question  is  correct  if  it  agrees  with  the  case  material  from  which  the  subject's 
' '  true ' '  response  is  derived. 
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scale,  from  0  to  4.  Answers  above  0  on  this  scale  are  deemed  to  be 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  symptom;  thus  a  person  who  en- 
circles 1  after  the  question  would  be  deemed  for  purposes  of  the 
questionnaire  to  have  that  symptom,  and  a  valid  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion would  be  made  by  encircling  yes  after  the  corresponding  ques- 
tion. Questions  10  and  13  are  taken  from  the  records  of  the  regis- 
trar, where  similar  questions  were  asked.  For  example,  the  indi- 
vidual is  asked  to  list  those  books  read  outside  of  school  during  the 
past  year.  The  answer  to  question  13  for  validation  is  made  by 
summarizing  and  paraphrasing  a  paragraph  on  the  record  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  for  the  student's  purpose  in  attending  the  uni- 
versity. The  remainder  of  the  questions  are  taken  from  the  Chas- 
sell  "Experience  Variables  Record,"  which  was  filled  out  by  each 
person  whose  autobiography  has  been  given  you.  A  copy  of  this 
is  present  with  the  material ;  on  this  will  be  found  the  number  of  the 
corresponding  question  of  the  questionnaire  and  those  responses 
which  are  considered  to  indicate  yes  or  no.  The  apparent  arbi- 
trariness here  is  purely  superficial,  being  the  result  of  1)  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  more  nearly  equal  distribution  into  the 
categories  of  yes  and  no  for  the  questionnaire,  and  2)  the  attempt 
to  give  that  answer  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  expectations 
from  the  autobiography. 

Two  further  cautions  are  added  here.  First,  note  carefully  the 
tense  of  the  question.  Where  past  is  used,  it  means  to  enquire 
whether  this  every  did  occur  for  any  length  of  time.  Second,  bear 
in  mind  that  the  validation  depends  upon  what  the  individual  says 
about  himself,  not  what  we  can  say  about  him. 

On  the  basis  of  the  judges'  answers  to  the  questionnaire  the 
number  of  their  correct  answers,  incorrect  answers  and  omissions 
was  ascertained.  By  dropping  four  cases  from  each  group,  the 
ease  of  judging  both  halves  of  the  material  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  (1)  correct,  (2)  incorrect,  and  (3)  omitted  answers  to 
the  questionnaire  were  equalized,  so  that  a  decision  might  subse- 
quently be  made  as  to  the  effect  of  judging  in  terms  of  types.  This 
equating  of  the  case  material  was  based  upon  these  three  measures. 
Table  IV  shows  the  results  before  and  after  equating. 

TABLE  IV 


I 

Before  Equating 

After 

Equating 

Group 

c 
10.7 

i 
8.72 

0 

8.13 

c 
11.3 

i 
8.21 

0 

8.10 

Group 

II   

12.4 

7.76 

7.73 

11.6 

8.13 

7.84 

c  is  the  average  number  of  correct  answers  per  case,  i  the  average 
number  of  errors  per  case,  and  o  the  average  number  of  omissions 
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per  case.  The  number  of  eases  in  each  group  is  reduced  from  25 
to  21.  The  standard  deviations  of  these  measures  vary  between 
2.03  and  3.45. 

On  completing  twenty-five  cases,  new  instructions  were  given 
to  each  of  the  six  judges.  Each  was  then  given  that  half  of  the 
material  for  analysis  which  he  had  not  yet  read.  The  new  instruc- 
tions accompanying  the  use  of  the  concept  of  types  are  as  follows: 

This  set  of  25  cases  you  are  asked  to  read  with  the  thought 
foremost  in  mind  that  personality  is  a  set  of  continuous  variables 
which  produce  discrete  effects.  Thus  the  empirical  personality  is 
assumed  to  differ  qualitatively  from  all  others  that  are  not  within 
a  certain  range  of  variation  of  the  basic  variables.  Such  an  outlook 
depends  upon  two  principles:  (1)  the  principle  of  emergence,  (2) 
the  principle  of  structure.  These  will  become  clearer  in  their  rela- 
tion to  personality  upon  consideration  of  the  types  to  be  applied. 

In  the  following,  a  system  of  types  is  given  for  use  with  the  case 
material.  Adler  conceives  two  variables  as  the  basis  of  his  types : 
(1)  the  goal  of  an  individual  may  be  in  the  direction  of  cooperation 
or  of  individualistic  non-cooperation;  (2)  the  form  of  movement 
toward  this  goal  may  be  swift  or  slow,  i.e.,  the  person  may  be  more 
or  less  active.  From  the  birth  onwards  the  individual,  on  account 
of  his  inferior  position,  desires  security  and  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  his  difficulties.  The  valid  manner  is  through  cooperation  with 
society  and  contact  with  reality.  Individuals  whose  manner  of 
achieving  security  does  not  follow  this  reality  but  tends  toward  a 
fictitious  goal  find  themselves  sooner  or  later  in  conflict  with  their 
surroundings.  Thus  conflicts,  inharmoniousness,  maladjustments 
are  signs  that  a  goal  has  been  set  too  far  from  reality.  The  activity 
shown  in  meeting  these  obstacles  is  a  determinant  of  character ;  one 
may  meet  the  difficulties  of  life  by  retreating  from  them  or  by  rush- 
ing headlong  into  them;  by  waiting  for  some  one  to  assist,  or  by 
genuinely  attempting  to  find  a  solution.  The  more  active  persons 
evidently  rush  headlong  into  the  difficulties  or  attempt  to  find  a 
genuine  solution,  while  the  less  active  ones  seek  round-about  meth- 
ods of  arriving  at  these  solutions. 

With  these  two  basic  variables,  Adler  has  constructed  a 
system  of  four  types  based  on  degree  of  cooperation  and  degree  of 
activity.  This  gives  the  following  four  types  of  personality  which 
are  described  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  form  : 

1.  (Incooperative  active.)  This  is  the  extreme  dominant  ruling 
type  of  person  who  has  seen  the  way  to  power  and  grasped  it  for 
his  own  selfish  end.  From  the  outset  he  has  been  brought  up  to 
use  people  for  his  own  ends,  and  because  of  his  great  energy,  he 
plunges  ahead.  This  kind  of  person  becomes  a  tyrant,  delinquent, 
or  sadist.  Though  he  may  fail  to  follow  a  line  that  is  directly  in- 
jurious to  society  or  himself,  the  prime  determinant  is  power  for 
self-aggrandizement.    He  tends  to  minimize  the  difficulties  encoun- 
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tered  when  he  does  not  increase  his  social  esteem ;  he  always  puts 
his  good  side  forward.  In  work,  he  is  an  active  pusher ;  in  the  home 
the  commanding  parent  or  husband;  in  social  relations  the  person 
who  forgets  his  old  acquaintances. 

2.  (Cooperative  inactive.)  These  persons  are  directed  toward 
reality  but  are  of  the  less  energetic  variety,  will  never  contribute 
particularly  to  society,  are  followers.  They  are  apt  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility, depend  on  others  for  the  successful  solution  of  their 
problems  and  be  lethargic  in  coming  to  a  decision.  At  work  they 
may  be  competent  subordinates  if  directed  by  a  strong  hand ;  in  the 
home  they  are  the  placid  or  dependent  mates;  in  social  relations 
they  are  listeners  or  "fourth  hand  at  bridge."  They  fail  always 
to  take  the  initiative.  They  take  their  defeats  humbly  and  accept 
them  as  an  inevitable  part  of  life.  What  they  achieve  is  through 
the  aid  of  others. 

3.  (Uncooperative  inactive.)  This  is  the  group  that,  because 
it  sidesteps  its  problems  and  will  not  cooperate,  becomes  neurotic. 
Such  a  person  has  neither  energy  nor  direction,  complains  of  his 
bitter  lot,  heaps  up  the  difficulties  of  life  to  such  a  height  as  to 
promote  indecision,  or  flies  to  an  ideal  plane.  For  him  to  wrestle 
with  difficulties  is  impossible.  In  the  occupational  field  he  never 
advances,  as  work  is  too  difficult,  or  he  complains  of  his  handicaps, 
postpones  decisions  or  changes  his  positions.  At  home  he  may 
attempt  to  dominate  by  finding  himself  ill  or  in  another  way  pro- 
voking sympathy ;  for  him  there  is  little  or  no  social  life,  he  is  lonely. 

4.  (Cooperative  active.)  This  type  is  prepared  for  solution 
of  life  difficulties,  is  eager  to  allow  others  to  advance,  is  genuinely 
happy  to  see  success  in  others.  Activity  is  for  its  own  sake  and  the 
good  it  does  rather  than  for  the  personal  glory  that  comes  from 
it.  He  does  not  force  himself  to  the  front  but  is  ready  to  play  the 
subordinate  with  equal  fervor.  In  social  life  it  is  a  matter  of 
fitting  into  the  situation,  assuming  the  lead  when  necessary.  At 
home  he  is  cooperative  and  adapted  to  his  family.  Such  a  person  is 
in  touch  with  reality  and  harmonious  with  his  surroundings. 

The  following  partial  life  history  is  given  in  the  attempt  to  illus- 
trate the  process  of  fitting  persons  to  the  type  specifications : 

HM,  daughter  of  a  merchant,  was  born  in  Stettin,  Germany,  in 
the  year  1883.  At  an  early  age  she  was  already  a  child  of  strong 
feelings  and  one  ruled  greatly  by  her  emotions.  ''A  trembling, 
impatient  desire  for  pleasure  and  a  strong  self-reliance,  together 
with  a  goodly  amount  of  willfulness,  were  frequently  causes  of  the 
most  bitter  disappointments  and  passionate  outbursts, ' '  she  herself 
declares:  "in  many  things  I  was  exceptionally  precocious."  At 
the  age  of  nine  her  mother  died,  and  before  the  remarriage  of  her 
father  she  entered  a  boarding  school  which  she  describes  as  a  prison. 
Unhappy  and  lonely  prayer  became  her  escape.  She  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  mother  in  religious  ways.  At  11  or  12  years  she 
was  taken  out  of  the  boarding  school,  and  given  over  to  private  care. 
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where  she  had  a  pleasant  life  with  a  young  girl  companion  and  fell 
in  love  for  the  first  time.  Thereupon  she  was  taken  away  and  given 
over  into  the  care  of  her  favorite  sister  who  had  just  lost  in  death 
her  husband  and  a  child.  Even  here  her  stay  was  not  long,  for  her 
sister  died,  and  the  fourteen-year-old  girl  returned  to  the  totally 
foreign  house  of  her  father.  She  shut  herself  away  completely  and 
busied  herself  with  religious  questions,  but  this  time  as  a  free 
thinker.  Battles  arose  on  account  of  her  confirmation,  though  she 
finally  gave  in.  Suddenly  she  felt  herself  again  faithful  to  religion. 
She  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  sent  to  a  boarding  school,  where  she 
secretly  became  engaged  to  her  first  lover.  In  1899,  while  16,  she 
entered  a  teacher's  seminary,  ''to  fill  out  the  time  until  the  wed- 
ding." A  companion  in  the  seminary  awakened  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  Catholic  faith.  As  she  now  began  to  realize  more  and  more 
that  her  betrothed  did  not  have  "a  halo  around  his  precious  head 
.  .  .  without  which  my  love  could  not  be  satisfied,"  she  broke  her 
engagement.  Immediately,  as  she  believes,  after  definite  renuncia- 
tion of  happiness,  she  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  She  con- 
tinued now  more  seriously  with  plans  for  an  occupation,  would  like 
first  to  become  an  actress,  then  study  at  the  university,  then  make 
a  future  of  her  ability  to  write.  Finally  she  passed  her  examination 
for  teacher  and  took  in  1903  a  position  in  a  Catholic  school.  (4) 

The  fact  of  her  lack  of  a  home  to  be  called  her  own  and  apparent 
lack  of  trusted  friends  would  tend  to  indicate  a  feeling  of  insecurity. 
We  observe  continual  vacillation,  escape  from  the  rigors  of  boarding 
school,  retreat  to  religion  in  the  face  of  difficulties  at  home.  Defi- 
nitely, she  shows  no  real  signs  of  facing  the  problems  which  eon- 
front  her.  There  is  always  a  certain  avoidance  of  the  solution  of 
her  problems.  Her  aim,  in  consideration  of  these  things,  cannot  be 
termed  contributing  to  society,  or  she  would  not  have  turned  from 
the  engagement  to  the  Church  as  a  martyr.  Although  she  tries 
various  lines  with  great  rapidity,  one  receives  the  impression  that 
it  is  not  a  healthy  trial  but  a  cautious  vacillation;  she  does  not 
actually  do  the  things  she  thinks  about.  She  appears  consequently 
to  be  both  uncooperative  and  inactive,  thus  a  member  of  type  three. 

In  general  this  is  the  method  to  be  applied  to  identify  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  member  of  one  of  the  types.  It  is  a  matter  of  evaluating 
the  manner  of  adjusting  to  the  surroundings.  Then,  having  estab- 
lished the  membership  in  a  type,  the  prediction  from  the  type  to 
the  questionnaire  should  be  possible.  For  example,  we  should  expect 
that  a  member  of  the  uncooperative  inactive  type  would  become 
easily  discouraged,  while  a  member  of  the  uncooperative  active  type 
would  not.  In  such  a  manner  the  questionnaire  is  to  be  answered ; 
it  is  a  question  of  predicting  the  behavior  of  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  a  particular  type  or  "kind"  of  person. 

Not  in  all  cases,  however,  will  a  judgment  of  behavior  based 
entirely  on  types  be  entirely  correct.  Behavior  is  also  influenced 
by  factors  tending  to  negate  the  type  or  blur  its  effects.    Thus  not 
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every  expectation  derived  purely  from  the  type  would  be  true ;  the 
concrete  situation  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  well.  For  example,  in 
most  cases  of  the  uncooperative  type,  one  would  expect  the  individ- 
ual to  resist  ''parental  discipline."  But  such  an  individual  may  be 
an  only  child  who  has  never  experienced  this  situation;  he  conse- 
quently would  answer  the  question  to  show  his  never  having  been 
resentful.  These  things  extraneous  to  the  type  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind. 

You  are  asked  on  the  accompanying  questionnaire  to  name  the 
type  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  If  the  case  material  is  not 
at  all  organizable  to  permit  inclusion  under  a  given  type  heading, 
you  may  suggest  another  type  or  make  a  note  of  this  inability  and 
answer  the  questions  as  well  as  possible  without  using  a  type ;  this 
is  only  to  be  done,  however,  as  last  resort.  Remember  also  that 
the  validation  of  your  answer  is  in  terms  of  what  the  individual  will 
say  about  himself. 

The  judges  were  asked  first  to  fill  out  the  28  questions  for  each 
of  the  four  types  considered  as  abstractions,  i.e.,  to  tell  what  reaction 
would  be  appropriate  for  a  perfect  representative  of  each  type  if 
there  were  no  complicating  circumstances.  Then  they  were  to 
proceed  with  the  series  of  materials  for  the  real  individuals. 

Summary : 

1.  A  new  experiment  was  devised  with  the  object  of  investi- 
gating further  the  predictions  from  structured  types. 

2.  In  the  case  of  each  subject  the  materials  available  to  a  group 
of  six  judges  were  an  autobiography  and  certain  information  from 
the  application  blank  to  the  university. 

3.  From  the  case  material  a  questionnaire  was  framed,  the 
answers  to  which  were  available  to  the  writer  in  a  portion  of  the 
case  material  withheld  from  the  judges. 

4.  Fifty  cases  were  divided  into  two  groups  of  25  cases  each 
which  were  equated  in  terms  of  accuracy  of  analysis  by  the  judges. 

5.  Each  judge  was  required  to  read  25  of  the  50  cases  with 
specific  and  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  answering  the 
questions  as  best  he  could  from  the  material  without  making  use  of 
any  concept  of  personality  "types."  The  second  set  of  instructions 
required  the  judge  to  classify  each  case  under  one  of  Adler's  four 
personality  types  and  to  make  predictions  on  the  basis  of  the  type 
chosen. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

The  results  of  this  study  will  be  considered  under  five  headings : 
(1)  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  types  upon  the  accuracy  of 
judgments;  (2)  the  degree  of  consistency  shown  by  the  judges  in 
using  the  types;  (3)  the  method  of  work  reported  by  the  judges; 
(4)  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  types  upon  the  judgments  on 
certain  specific  questions;  (5)  certain  personality  factors  of  the 
judges  relating  to  accuracy  of  judgment;  (6)  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  study. 

The  Effects  of  the  Introduction  of  Types  Upon  the 
Accuracy  op  Judgments 

Table  V  gives  a  partial  answer  to  this  question.    For  each  judge 

TABLE  V 


Without  Types 

With  Types 

Judge 

c 

i 

0 

c 

i 

0 

A    

55.03 

43.40 

1.56 

61.50 

36.93 

1.57 

B    

16.32 

17.53 

61.15 

33.26 

25.35 

41.38 

C    

45.63 

31.82 

22.55 

54.89 

36.19 

8.92 

D    

36.06 

22.63 

41.62 

37.02 

26.99 

35.99 

E    

51.38 

43.28 

5.34 

42.73 

36.25 

21.01 

F    

38.79 

22.41 

38.79 

48.42 

36.37 

14.91 

Av 

40.51 

30.18 

29.31 

46.30 

33.06 

20.63 

Av.  SD  ... 

1.98 

1.87 

1.65 

1.97 

1.95 

1.57 

there  is  given  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  questions 
answered  correctly  (c),  incorrectly  {i),  and  omitted  (o).  Only 
those  questions  on  the  questionnaire  which  it  seemed  possible  to 
answer  correcly  from  the  material  needed  to  be  answered.  Each 
judge  read  50  case  histories  and  answered  the  questionnaire  for 
each,  using  Adler's  types  in  25  cases,  working  without  types  in  the 
other  25.  The  percentages  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  about  580 
possible  answers  using  types  and  the  same  number  without  types 
for  each  judge.  The  standard  deviations  of  these  percentages  are 
fairly  uniform,  so  that  only  the  averages  of  the  standard  deviations 
need  to  be  given.  For  the  small  percentage  of  questions  omitted 
by  judge  A,  the  standard  deviation  becomes  as  small  as  .51.  For  the 
most  part  the  standard  deviations  vary  between  1.50  and  2.10. 

40 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that :  ( 1 )  There  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  questions  answered  correctly  after  the  introduction  of 
types.  Judges  D  and  E  are  exceptions  to  this ;  their  results  will  be 
considered  in  greater  detail  at  a  later  point.  (2)  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  questions  answered  incorrectly.  Judge  E 
is  again  an  exception.  (3)  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
questions  omitted.  (4)  There  are  extreme  variations  among  the 
judges  in  the  number  of  questions  answered  before  the  introduction 
of  types;  the  variations  tend  to  diminish  after  the  introduction  of 
types. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  absolute  numbers 
do  not  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  accuracy  of  the  answers.  If  the 
errors  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  questions  answered, 
there  is  no  real  increase  in  the  accuracy  of  prediction  with  the  use  of 
types.  Accordingly  some  measure  of  relative  correctness  is  neces- 
sary. 

For  this  purpose  a  ratio  has  been  computed  of  the  number  of 
questions  answered  correctly  to  the  number  of  questions  answered 
incorrectly  (c/i).  These  measures  of  relative  correctness  appear 
in  Table  VI.    Any  ratio  over  1.00  indicates  a  greater  number  of 

TABLE  VI 


Without 

With 

Judges 

Types 

Types 

(1) 
c/i 

(2) 
SB 

(1) 
c/i 

(2) 
SB 

A  

1.27 

.88 

1.67 

2.25 

B  

.93 

.77 

1.31 

1.20 

C  

1.44 

.71 

1.52 

.95 

D  

1.58 

3.30 

1.37 

.69 

E  

1.18 

.98 

1.13 

.48 

F  

1.73 

2.51 

1.32 

.58 

Av 

1.36 

1.94 

1.39 

1.18 

correct  answers  than  incorrect.  If  this  ratio  increases  significantly 
with  the  introduction  of  types,  this  is  an  indication  that  types  are 
of  some  aid  in  prediction.  Column  1  gives  the  ratio,  column  2  the 
standard  deviation  of  that  ratio.  These  have  been  computed  for 
judging  without  and  with  types. 

From  this  table  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  slight 
but  thoroughly  unreliable  increase  in  the  average  relative  correct- 
ness.    Judges  A,  B  and  C  show  improvement,  while  judges  D,  E 
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and  F  have  not  bettered  their  accuracy  of  prediction  after  the 
introduction  of  types. 

An  interesting  fact  appears  from  a  consideration  of  the  standard 
deviations.  The  standard  deviations  of  judges  A,  B  and  C  increase, 
while  those  of  judges  D,  E  and  F  decrease.  Of  course  the  excessive 
size  of  some  of  the  standard  deviations  results  from  a  high  c/i  ratio. 
A  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  questions  answered  correctly 
may  cause  a  considerable  increase  in  the  ratios.  Thus  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  ratios  is  skewed  toward  the  upper  extremes.  Though 
this  may  be  accentuated  by  the  nature  of  the  ratios,  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  standard  deviations  is,  nevertheless,  apparent  for 
the  first  three  judges,  a  decrease  for  the  last  three. 

The  significant  fact,  however,  is  not  so  much  this  increase  for 
some  and  decrease  for  others;  all  this  might  be  the  result  of  the 
material,  the  separate  halves  of  which  have  been  equated  with 
regard  to  averages,  but  could  not  be  so  equated  with  regard  to  the 
standard  deviations.  The  significant  fact  is  rather  the  consistent 
general  decrease  in  variability  after  the  introduction  of  types  when 
we  compare  variabilities  where  the  same  material  is  to  be  judged. 
The  gross  amount  of  this  decrease  may  be  seen  from  the  average. 
Although  each  of  these  judges  A,  B  and  C  shows  more  variability 
when  using  types,  this  variability  does  not  reach  the  degree  of 
variability  of  judges  D,  E  and  F,  when  they  judged  this  same 
material  without  types.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  judges 
D,  E  and  F.  The  variability  in  relative  correctness  when  using 
types  was  not  as  great  as  that  of  judges  A,  B  and  C  when  not  using 
types  with  the  same  material.  This  may  be  called  general  stereo- 
typing of  the  material  through  the  use  of  Adler's  types. 

The  use  of  types  also  made  for  greater  uniformity  through  the 
general  tendency  of  the  judges  to  answer  the  same  number  of 
questions.  We  have  previously  seen  that  the  types  have  had  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  number  of  questions  omitted.  This  tendency 
at  the  same  time  causes  a  slight  increase  in  wrong  judgments.  Such 
a  statement  is  based  on  Ihe  not  improbable  assumption  that  there 
are  a  few  questions  which  can  in  general  be  answered  correctly 
without  difficulty,  and  others  to  which  the  answer  is  less  obvious. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  questions  answered  would  thus  tend 
to  produce  more  answers  to  the  latter  sort  of  questions,  decreasing 
the  c/i  ratios. 

In  general,  however,  the  effect  of  introduction  of  types  seems 
negligible  as  far  as  accuracy  in  answering  the  questions  is  concerned. 
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The  only  observable  effect  was  the  production  of  greater  uniformity 
of  attitude  toward  the  questions  answered  and  greater  similarity 
of  analysis  of  the  material. 

Consistency  of  Manner  of  Using  Types  by  the 
Individual  Judges 

Apparently  some  judges  improved  when  types  were  introduced, 
while  others  showed  little  change.  Before  the  changes  can  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  use  of  the  types,  we  must  see  how  the  judges  used  the 
types. 

First,  how  far  did  the  judges  agree  in  their  conception  of  types? 
It  will  be  recalled  (page  39)  that  each  judge  was  required  to  fill  out 
a  questionnaire  for  each  of  the  four  types  to  show  how  the  types 
in  the  abstract  would  react.  This  is  in  a  sense  a  test  of  the  clarity 
of  the  instructions.  Table  VII  has  been  drawn  up  to  indicate  these 
answers.    For  each  type  and  for  each  question  there  are  given  the 

TABLE  VII 


Cooperative 

Cooperative 

Uncooperative 

Uncooperative 

Question        Active 

Inactive 

Active 

Inactive 

Ag. 

Numh/'i' 

yes    no  omt. 

yes    no  omt. 

yes     no  omt. 

yes     no  omt. 

1: 

6 

14       1 

1       5 

4       11 

2.67 

2: 

4       2 

4       2 

6 

6 

4.00 

3: 

4       2 

5       1 

6 

6 

4.00 

4: 

4       2 

6 

6 

6 

4.80 

5: 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6.00 

6: 

4       2 

13       2 

2       2       2 

14       1 

2.18 

7: 

6 

4       2 

12       3 

2       2       2 

2.67 

8: 

6 

6 

6 

5       1 

4.80 

9: 

4       2 

2       4 

C               3 

3               3 

3.00 

lo- 

4              2 

2       2       2 

2               4 

4       2 

2.67 

ll 

6 

13       2 

4               2 

5       1 

3.00 

12 

5(a)         1 

l(a)3(b)2 

4(a)         2 

5(b)l 

2.67 

13 

3  (1&5)  1 

2(2,4,5)1 

5(1)         1 

2(2)         2 

2.13 

14 

:         6 

14       1 

14       1 

6 

3.00 

15 

:         6 

3       2       1 

5               1 

6 

3.43 

16 

:                         6 

5               1 

6 

5               1 

4.00 

17 

:                         6 

2       3       1 

4               2 

5               1 

3.00 

18 

:          2       4 

5       1 

6 

14       1 

3.00 

19 

:                  6 

4       11 

6 

6 

4.00 

20 

:                  1       5 

3       12 

2       4 

2       13 

2.40 

21 

:          1       5 

4               2 

5       1 

5       1 

3.00 

22 

:                  5       1 

2       3       1 

3       2       1 

6 

2.67 

23 

:          5       1 

2       3       1 

13       2 

6 

2.67 

24 

:          5               1 

4       2 

5               1 

5       1 

3.00 

25 

:         4              2 

4       2 

5               1 

5       1 

3.00 

26 

:                 6 

3       12 

4       2 

5               1 

3.00 

27 

:         6 

2       13 

3               3 

3       3 

3.00 

28 

:         114 

2               4 

114 

2       3       4 

2.18 
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number  of  judges  who  answered  yes,  the  number  who  answered  no, 
and  the  number  who  omitted  the  question.  The  actual  questions  ap- 
pear on  page  31.  A  numeral  6  on  any  question  indicates  that  this 
question  was  answered  by  all  the  judges  in  the  way  indicated. 

Question  12  was  originally  a  multiple-choice  question.  The 
standard  used  for  validation  of  the  judges'  answers,  however,  takes 
only  two  categories  into  account,  above  and  below  average,  a  and  & 
respectively.  Thus  for  question  12  the  number  5  (a)  indicates 
simply  the  number  of  judges  who  considered  the  type  likely  to 
receive  academic  grades  above  average.  Only  1  omitted  the  ques- 
tion. Question  13  was  also  a  multiple-choice  question.  Here  the 
judges  frequently  underlined  more  than  one  alternative.  In  the 
yes  column  the  numbers  indicate  here  the  largest  number  of  judges 
who  agreed  upon  a  specific  alternative.  The  number  in  parentheses 
refers  to  the  order  of  the  alternatives  as  they  appear  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

The  column  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  table  is  a  measure  of 

agreement  among  the  judges  for  each  question.     It  indicates  this, 

,  ,  n  T       »       total  number  of  judgments  per  question. 

however,  only  roughly.  Ag= ,    „  , — 

spread  oi  the  answer 

As  the  total  number  of  judgments  is  always  24  (six  judges  in  rela- 
tion to  each  of  the  four  types),  the  only  variable  is  the  spread  of  the 
answers.  The  spread  of  the  answers  will  vary  from  4  as  a  minimum 
to  12  as  a  maximum.  Thus  the  index  of  agreement  must  always 
lie  between  2.00  and  6.00. 

In  general  the  greatest  agreement  occurs  on  the  questions — 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  types  to  the  family  circle  (2,  3,  4, 
&  8),  the  response  to  discipline  (5),  the  response  in  a  social  situation 
(16),  and  the  response  to  difficulties  (19).  The  questions  giving 
the  least  agreement  are  these:  whether  the  individual  is  a  favored 
or  an  unfavored  child  in  the  family  (6  &  7)  ;  the  number  of  books 
read  per  year  (10)  ;  the  reasons  for  attending  college  (13)  ;  the 
question  whether  the  individual  is  religious  (20)  ;  the  reaction  to 
criticism  (22)  ;  the  question  whether  the  individual  is  satisfied  with 
life  (23)  ;  and  the  attitude  toward  the  existing  economic  order  (28). 

The  results  for  each  of  the  four  types  are  summarized  in  Table 
VIII.  It  is  made  by  counting  the  number  of  agreements  among 
the  six  judges  per  question.  If  five  judges  answered  yes  or  no, 
or  omitted  a  question,  and  one  judge  answered  in  some  other 
manner  than  that  of  the  other  judges,  the  question  would  be  entered 
under  the  "five  agreements"  column.     The  table  shows  the  per- 


Type 
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TABLE  VIII 

Number  of  Agreements 
^6  5  4  5  i  Total 


(Cooperative  active  43 

Cooperative  inactive 11 

Uncooperative  active  29 

Uncooperative  inactive  32 


21 

32 

4 

0 

100 

11 

36 

35 

7 

100 

21 

29 

16 

4 

100 

32 

11 

15 

7 

100 

centage  of  questions  yielding  each  degree  of  agreement  for  each 
type. 

Thus  the  types  give  rise  to  agreement  in  the  following  order: 
cooperative  active,  uncooperative  inactive,  uncooperative  active, 
and  cooperative  inactive.  The  "normal"  and  the  "neurotic" 
pictures  were  clearest  and  most  definite  in  the  minds  of  the  judges, 
while  the  striving  and  passive  pictures  were  least  clear.  A  partial 
explanation  of  the  extremely  low  agreement  in  the  cooperative  in- 
active picture  is  that  one  judge  omitted  all  but  six  questions  on  the 
probable  behavior  of  the  ideal  type  case ;  he  declared  that  this  type 
was  only  related  definitely  to  these  six  questions. 

Although  there  were  several  cases  where  six  judges  agreed,  in 
no  case  did  all  six  judges  omit  a  given  question,  and  in  only  one 
case  was  a  question  omitted  by  five  judges.  Thus  there  was  little 
agreement  concerning  the  negative  implications  of  the  types  but 
pretty  good  agreement  as  to  their  positive  implications.  In  inter- 
preting this  agreement  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number 
of  answers  to  questions  which  can  be  directly  determined  from  a 
type  varies  from  type  to  type ;  the  degree  of  agreement  is  in  a  way 
an  index  of  the  number  of  questions  determined  by  the  type,  as  indi- 
cated, for  example,  in  the  statement  of  the  above  mentioned  judge. 
Certain  questions  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  outside  the  range  of 
behavior  properly  deducible  from  these  types,  as  for  example  the 
questions  on  discord  between  the  parents  and  the  attitude  toward 
the  existing  economic  order.  Other  questions  are  only  partially 
determined  by  the  types,  e.g.  the  number  of  books  read  per  year 
and  the  question  whether  one  prefers  active  to  passive  recreations. 

The  question  now  becomes  this:  to  what  extent  are  the  types 
usable  by  the  judges?  Did  the  judges  agree  fairly  well  as  to  the 
type  to  which  a  particular  case  belongs?  Table  IX  shows  the  fre- 
quency of  agreement  among  the  three  judges  who  judged  the  same 
material,  together  with  the  frequency  expected  by  chance.  It  is  im- 
mediately apparent  that  there  was  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
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TABLE  IX 


Number  of  Jtidges  Agreeing 


3  Agree 

^  Agree 

None  Agree 

Total 

Groups  I 

(judges  A,  B  &  C)  

2 

19 

4 

25 

Group  II 

(judges  D,  E  &  F)  

2 

17 

6 

25 

Chance  

1.6 

14.1 

9.3 

25 

agreement  among  the  judges  as  to  the  type  to  which  each  case  be- 
longed. Though  there  is  somewhat  greater  agreement  where  two 
judges  agree  than  is  expected  by  chance,  the  cases  where  three  agree 
are  about  at  chance  expectation.  Of  course  the  specific  symp- 
toms for  identifying  the  types  were  not  elaborated  in  detail 
in  the  instructions ;  this  would  have  resulted  in  a  mechanical  pool- 
ing of  specific  instructions  and  would  have  destroyed  the  present 
problem  at  a  single  stroke.  There  was  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
description  of  the  type  itself  to  permit  its  identification,  though 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  pictures  to  the  questionnaire 
were  fairly  harmonious  in  the  abstract.  In  all  cases  where  there  was 
unanimous  assignment  of  a  case  to  a  certain  type,  this  type  showed 
the  greatest  agreement  in  the  abstract. 

Though  there  is  little  agreement  in  assigning  cases  to  a  parti- 
cular type.  Table  X  shows  the  frequency  of  use  of  a  single  type  by 

TABLE  X 


CA 

UA 

CI 

UI             Un- 

Judge 

r.lassi- 

/ 

c/(x  +  o) 

/ 

c/(x  +  o) 

/ 

c/(x  +  o) 

/ 

c/(x-\-o}  fied 

A  

..     13 

1.53 

5 

3.65 

7 

1.39 

0 

0 

B  

8 

.84 

8 

.34 

2 

.55 

7 

.61          0 

C  

..       8 

4.83 

7 

2.40 

7 

1.98 

3 

2.48         0 

D  

6 

.94 

0 

15 

.83 

1 

.37         3 

E  

..     13 

3.89 

4 

3.25 

6 

.76 

0 

2 

F  

5 

4.22 

7 

2.63 

8 

1.90 

5 

1.69         0 

each  judge  and  gives  a  measure  of  each  judge's  degree  of  consistency 
in  using  that  type.  This  measure  of  consistency  of  use  of  the  type 
has  been  made  by  comparing  the  judge's  answers  for  the  ''ideal" 
type  with  his  answers  for  specific  cases  assigned  to  that  type.  For 
example,  when  a  judge  declared  a  case  to  belong  to  the  cooperative 
inactive  type,  we  noted  how  many  times  his  actual  answers  to  the 
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questions  for  an  individual  corresponded  or  failed  to  correspond  to 

what  he  considered  characteristic  of  the  "ideal"  cooperative  in- 

X  +  0 
active  type.     A  ratio  was  then  computed, where  c  is  the 

number  of  corresponding  answers,  x  the  number  of  differing 
answers,  and  o  the  number  omitted  for  the  actual  case  but  answered 
for  the  ideal  case.  The  number  under  the  heading  /  indicates  the 
number  of  times  the  type  was  used.  CA  stands  for  cooperative 
active  type,  UA  for  uncooperative  active,  CI  for  cooperative  in- 
active, and  UI  for  uncooperative  inactive.  Unclassified  gives  the 
number  of  cases  which  each  judge  refused  to  classify. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  half  of  the  judges  failed  to  find  all  of 
the  types  present  in  the  material,  that  each  of  these  judges  (A,  D 
and  E )  favored  one  type,  placing  over  half  of  the  cases  in  this  type. 
The  other  three  judges  distributed  the  cases  much  more  equally 
among  the  types.  Further,  judges  C  and  P  were  the  only  ones 
who  used  the  types  with  any  high  degree  of  consistency.  Judge  A 
used  only  the  cooperative  active  type  consistently.  Judge  E  used 
two  types  consistently  but  failed  to  use  the  third  one  consistently 
and  found  no  example  of  the  fourth.  As  there  is  no  obvious  reason 
why  all  the  types  should  not  be  represented  in  the  material  and  as 
there  was  so  little  agreement  in  the  assignment  of  cases  to  types,  it 
is  believed  that  the  lack  of  distribution  of  the  material  into  all 
types  is  a  sign  of  lack  of  feeling  for  the  types.  On  such  a  criterion 
only  two  judges  (C  and  F)  showed  a  feeling  for  the  types. 

Method  of  Working  Reported  by  the  Judges 

To  give  in  toto  the  reports  of  the  judges  would  consume  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  space  and  in  the  end  add  but  little.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  classification  of  the  material  given  by  the  writer  does  not 
unduly  distort  its  substance  or  omit  important  aspects. 

A  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  six  judges  toward  the  material 
itself  has  already  been  indicated.  Before  the  introduction  of  types 
some  judges  confined  their  answers  to  those  instances  in  which  the 
answers  seemed  obvious  and  beyond  dispute.  Others  were  willing 
to  take  a  risk,  answering  all  or  most  of  the  questions.  Judges  B,  D 
and  F,  from  this  point  of  view,  were  cautious,  while  Judges  A,  C 
and  E  answered  nearly  all  the  questions.  When  types  were  intro- 
duced, all  judges  except  E  answered  more  questions.  The  types 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  conservative  judges  tend  to  take  more 
chances. 
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In  addition  to  this  attitude  of  greater  or  less  conservatism  in 
answering  the  questions,  there  were  decided  differences  in  treat- 
ment of  the  case  material  by  individual  judges.  This  was  apparent 
both  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  types.  Two  reports  are 
give  here  which  emphasize  these  differences.  They  take  the  form 
of  paraphrasing  what  the  judges  reported  in  conversations  which 
lasted  perhaps  half  an  hour.  At  the  end,  the  notes  taken  were  read 
to  the  individual  judges  for  correction  and  approval. 

Judge  E : 

Read  each  autobiography  twice  in  order  to  form  an  impression 
of  the  individual.  This  impression  tended  to  be  fairly  well  formu- 
lated; sometimes  a  case  suggested  characters  from  books.  Then 
read  through  the  list  of  questions  and  answered  according  to  this 
impression.  On  being  given  types,  found  the  types  usually  un- 
satisfactory but  tried  to  make  the  best  fit.  When  a  fact  was  incon- 
gruous with  the  type  expectation,  the  fact  was  given  precedence. 
Those  questions  not  answerable  from  the  type  were  answered  by 
general  impression. 

Judge  F : 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  types,  proceeded  from  the  indi- 
vidual facts  to  answer  the  questions,  e.g.,  if  no  mention  was  made 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  yet  from  the  material  of  the  application 
blank  there  were  shown  to  be  brothers  and  sisters,  this  was  taken 
as  evidence  for  no  friction  between  them.  If  no  mention  were  made 
of  squabbles  between  the  parents,  the  question  on  the  presence  of 
discord  in  the  family  was  answered  in  the  negative.  Worked 
directly  from  the  facts  making  no  interpretations  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual.  With  the  types,  fitted  individual  to  a 
type  and  proceeded  to  answer  the  questions  by  inference  from  the 
type.  The  types  were  not  always  relevant;  judge  could  not  have 
made  better  types  to  fit  the  cases. 

These  two  reports  indicate  the  diversity  of  approaches  to  the 
material.  The  reports  of  two  other  judges  indicate  that  they  did 
not  use  the  types  in  answering  the  questions  but  merely  went 
through  the  motions  of  classifying  individuals  without  using  the 
types  as  a  basis  for  answering  the  questions.  Judge  A  declared 
that  he  could  only  use  the  type  when  the  answer  to  a  question  was 
doubtful.  Judge  D  proceeded  as  if  types  had  not  been  introduced, 
as  the  general  impression  was  more  useful  than  the  type.  Indeed 
from  table  X  we  have  seen  that  even  the  judges  who  said  they  used 
types  did  not  often  use  them  in  a  manner  which  was  consistent  with 
the  ideal  type.  Judge  A  used  only  the  uncooperative  active  type 
consistently.     When  confronted  with  this  fact,  which  seemed  to 
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contradict  his  report,  he  could  not  account  for  it  except  to  say  that 
this  type  was  a  very  clear  picture  for  him,  while  some  of  the  other 
types  did  not  seem  to  "hang  together." 

As  further  evidence  on  the  degree  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
between  the  judges  the  correlations  between  the  c/i  ratios  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  XI.  These  are  presented  in  two  groups,  as  the  first 
three  judges  and  the  last  three  used  different  halves  of  the  material 
for  making  judgments.    N  =  25. 


TABLE  XI 

Between  Judges 

r. 
Without  Types 

r. 
With  Types 

A 

and 

B    

.01 

.56 

A 

and 

C    

;75 

.56 

B 

and 

C    

.01 

.19 

D 

and 

E   

.48 

.64 

D 

and 

F   

.02 

.54 

E 

and 

F    

.39 

.42 

These  correlations  cannot  be  easily  interpreted  because  of  the 
variable  attitudes  and  methods  in  answering  questions.  There  are 
further  variables :  the  different  questions  answered,  the  understand- 
ing of  the  types,  and  the  care  given  to  the  study  of  the  materials — 
these  alone  are  often  sufficient  to  muddle  the  interpretations  of  the 
ratios.  It  is,  nevertheless,  apparent  that  with  one  exception  the 
introduction  of  types  led  to  a  greater  agreement  between  the  various 
judges.  The  exception,  the  correlation  of  .75  between  judge  A  and 
C,  may  mean  merely  similarity  of  approach  before  the  introduction 
of  types.  Both  judges  answered  nearly  all  the  questions  and  before 
the  introduction  of  types  used  a  method  which  was  primarily  factual 
but  supplemented  by  general  impression.  After  types  had  been  in- 
troduced, judge  C  used  them  consistently,  while  judge  A  made  only 
occasional  references  to  the  types  in  his  answers. 

The  correlation  between  judges  E  and  F  shows  only  slight 
change.  This  is  a  case  in  point  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  correlations.  The  reports  of  both  judges  have 
already  been  given,  and  the  differences  in  method  before  the  intro- 
duction has  been  shown.  Furthermore,  judge  E  answered  most  of 
the  questions  while  judge  F  answered  relatively  few.  After  the 
types  were  brought  in,  they  seemed  to  approach  the  cases  in  more 
nearly  the  same  manner.  Yet  the  correlation  of  the  ratios  does  not 
increase  significantly.    Evidently  many  other  factors  are  present  to 
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confuse  the  chief  issues.  Indeed,  the  factors  making  for  correlation 
in  the  first  half  of  the  material  may  have  been  different  from  those 
making  for  correlation  in  the  second  half. 

The  Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Types 
Upon  the  Questions  Answered 

In  Table  XII  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  types  upon 
respective  answers  may  be  seen.  The  numbers  across  the  top  of  the 
table  represent  the  individual  questions  from  the  questionnaire.  The 
first  half  and  the  second  half  of  the  material  are  presented  separately. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  judges  A,  B  and  C  judged  the  first  half  of  the 
material  without  types,  while  the  other  three  judges  judged  the 
same  material  with  types;  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  second 
half  of  the  material.  An  "0"  indicates  that  a  judge  answered  a 
particular  question  at  least  half  the  time  and  that  he  answered  it 

correctly  often  enough  to  give  a  -  ratio  of  at  least  2.00.    When  an 

X  appears,  this  indicates  that  the  judge  has  answered  the  question 

at  least  half  the  time  and  that  he  has  answered  it  incorrectly  in  two 

out  of  every  three  instances  in  which  he  gave  an  answer.    At  the 

extreme  right  of  the  table  is  indicated  the  number  of  times  these 

criteria  were  met  by  each  judge.     The  totals  appearing  in  these 

two  columns  at  the  right  permit  a  comparison  of  the  success  of 

work  with  and  without  types  in  relation  to  specific  questions.     At 

the  foot  of  the  table  is  given  the  number  of  times  each  question  was 

answered  with  the  degree  of  marked  success  or  marked  failure 

c  i 

established  by  the  criterion,  -  =  2.00  or  more  or  -  =  2.00  or  more ; 

1  c 

these  results  are  also  reported  for  the  work  with  and  without  types. 

Although  judge  D  is  an  exception,  at  least  as  many  questions 

were  answered  correctly,  in  accordance  with  our  criterion,  after  the 

introduction  of  types  as  before  the  introduction  of  types.     Judges 

D,  E  and  F  were  able  to  answer  these  questions  with  the  given 

material  and  with  types  more  accurately  than  those  judges  working 

with  this  material  without  types.     At  the  same  time  the  total 

number  of  quesions  answered  incorrectly  according  to  the  criterion 

also  increased.    In  the  same  way,  judges  A,  B  and  C,  using  types 

in  the  second  half  of  the  material,  reached  our  criteria  of  success 

more  often  than  the  judges  who  did  not  use  types.     The  number 

of  marked  failures  is  small  for  the  latter  half  of  the  material 

whether  judged  with  or  without  types.     From  the  table  we  may 
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also  infer  that  despite  the  attempt  to  equate  the  difficulty  of  the 
material  in  the  two  halves,  the  first  half  remained  in  general  more 
difficult. 

Considering  the  individual  judge,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
those  questions  which  could  be  answered  correctly  without  types 
according  to  the  given  criterion  were  also  answered  correctly  with 
types.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  seen  with  question  1,  6  and 
14  for  judge  C,  questions  11,  13,  17,  24,  25  and  28  for  judge  D, 
question  9  for  judge  E,  and  question  25  for  judge  F.  As  judge  D 
made  no  attempt  to  use  types,  he  may  be  ruled  out  of  consideration. 
Judge  A  reported  not  using  types  except  incidentally,  but  table  X 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  influenced  at  least  by  the  uncooperative 
active  type. 

A  greater  number  of  correct  answers  appeared  after  the  intro- 
duction of  types  in  the  case  of  the  following  questions:  those  con- 
cerning the  parents  (2,  3  and  4),  the  educational  interests  (10,  11 
and  12),  the  social  sphere  (15  and  17),  and  vocational  activity  (25). 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  questions  answered  most  consistently  by 
the  types  in  the  abstract  were  those  concerning  the  relations  to  the 
family  (2,  3,  4  and  8),  the  response  to  discipline  (5),  the  response 
in  a  social  situation  (16),  and  the  response  to  difficulties  (19). 
Thus  only  in  the  case  of  the  relation  to  the  parents  can  the  types 
be  said  to  have  been  used  constructively  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
tribute to  making  correct  answers. 

Taking  the  entire  list  of  questions,  and  using  only  the  material 

•  c  i 

which  meets  the  criterion  -  =  2.00  or  more,  or  -  =  2.00  or  more,  as 

1  c 

seen  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  table,  14  questions  were  answered 

better,  12  were  answered  as  well,  and  2  were  answerd  worse  after 

the  introduction  of  types.    The  mean  number  of  times  the  questions 

as  a  whole  reached  this  criterion  out  of  a  possible  total  of  6  times  is 

given  in  table  XIII.     There  is  seen  to  be  a  significant  difference 

between  the  means.     Significantly  more  questions  were  answered 


TABLE  XIII 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Without  types  

With,  types  

1.36 

2.00 

1.4 
1.9 

Odiff.  =     -IS 

D/Odiff.  =  3.5 
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correctly  according  to  the  given  criterion  after  the  introduction  of 
types  than  before. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  say  that  the  actual  psycho- 
logical mechanisms  of  each  type  were  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  questions  answered  correctly.  Caution  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  lack  of  relation  between  the  questions  declared 
answerable  by  the  type  in  the  abstract  and  the  questions  answered 
correctly  from  the  case  material  after  the  introduction  of  types. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  acumen  of  the  individual  judge  was 
to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  his  success  in  answering  specific 
questions,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  types  was  to  open  new  vistas 
and  suggest  new  relationships  between  the  material  and  the  ques- 
tions. In  a  few  cases  old  potentialities  were  forgotten  or  the 
material  did  not  lend  itself  as  well  to  a  new  treatment;  this  is  a 
suggested  interpretation  of  the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  where 
the  successful  answers  to  questions  without  types  were  not  con- 
tinued with  types.  Of  course  the  judges  did  not  always  set  out 
with  no  interpretation  of  the  material  at  all.  The  effect  of  the 
types  was  to  add  to  the  interpretative  possibilities.  The  Adlerian 
concepts,  among  many  others  in  current  use,  suggest  that  certain 
kinds  of  persons  will  take  particular  attitudes  toward  their  parents, 
the  school,  and  the  social  group.  This  is  not  a  dependable  formula 
that  invariably  works  but  an  interpretative  possibility  which  may 
be  recognized  and  may  be  useful  when  it  does  occur.  To  the  extent 
that  the  judges  did  not  see  these  possibilities  before  the  introduction 
of  types  and  to  the  extent  that  they  used  types,  types  were  of 
assistance  in  suggesting  new  possibilities.     The  results  are  even 

more   striking   when   definite   success  f  t.=  2.00  j  is   involved   than 

when  slight  success  is  given  weight. 

Certain  Personality  Factors  of  the  Judges  Eelating 
TO  Accuracy  of  Judgment 

In  the  following  paragraphs  are  given  brief  descriptions  of  the 
background,  pre-psychological  training  and  certain  social  aspects  of 
the  personality  of  each  judge  who  took  part  in  this  portion  of  the 
experiment.  Subsequently  certain  of  these  factors  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  they  bear  upon  the  accuracy  of  prediction  of  the  question- 
naire symptoms. 

Judge  A  is  the  same  person  as  judge  5  of  the  preliminary  study 
(cf.  page  26). 
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Judge  B  is  a  graduate  student  in  psychology  who  was  born  and 
spent  his  life  until  about  the  age  of  20  in  Germany.  He  has  now 
been  in  this  country  for  about  12  years,  during  which  time  he 
worked  in  a  business  office.  A  few  years  ago  he  gave  up  this  work 
to  study  psychology.  He  is  married  and  has  one  child.  His  chief 
field  of  research  is  perception.  As  a  worker  he  is  careful  and  alive 
to  most  of  the  possibilities  of  an  experimental  situation.  Socially 
and  in  his  family  he  is  well-adjusted.  He  is  an  unexpansive 
ambivert. 

Judge  C  comes  from  the  South  and  is  spending  his  first  year  in 
New  York  City  after  having  completed  his  graduate  study  in 
psychology  at  a  Southern  university.  Socially  he  is  ill  at  ease  with 
strangers  and  in  the  typically  introverted  style  has  not  expanded 
his  acquaintance.  On  meeting  him,  one  is  impressed  by  his  im- 
maturity of  manner.  Though  not  primarily  trained  to  work  in  the 
field  of  personality,  he  is  interested  in  it  and  painstaking  in  what- 
ever he  commences. 

Judge  D,  a  married  man  of  about  30,  has  been  instructor  in 
psychology  for  the  last  three  years.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  New  York  City.  His  field  of  interest  has  been  largely  mental 
measurement,  though  his  knowledge  of  psychology  extends  far  be- 
yond this  limit.  Socially  he  is  reserved  but  at  the  same  time  warm 
and  hearty.  He  is  chiefly  a  theoretical  worker  but  is  keenly  social 
in  his  interests.  Temperamentally  he  is  mild  and  expressively  an 
introvert. 

Judge  E,  also  a  permanent  resident  of  New  York  City,  is  about 
25  years  old.  He  has  recently  completed  his  graduate  work  in 
psychology.  His  interests  lie  largely  in  the  field  of  mental  measure- 
ments and  allied  problems  in  general  psychology.  He  is  a  careful 
worker  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  hazards  of  laboratory 
psychology.  Socially  he  is  generally  well-adjusted  and  prefers  the 
dominant  part  in  the  group.  Though  chiefly  extraverted,  he  has 
occasional  introverted  periods. 

Judge  F  is  about  30  years  of  age  and  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  New  York.  Though  a  graduate  student  of  psychology  a  few 
years  ago,  he  has  since  then  withdrawn  to  begin  a  literary  career. 
He  is  erratic  as  a  worker  but  when  motivated  strongly  keeps  at  the 
task  until  it  is  finished.  Though  essentially  introverted,  his  literary 
interests  have  led  him  to  be  an  observer  of  people  in  whom  he  has 
a  genuine  interest.  Socially  he  is  affable  and  loquacious.  As  he 
occasionally  becomes  interested  in  something  to  the  neglect  of  all 
other  considerations,  he  presents  at  times  the  appearance  of  a  lack 
of  integration. 

These  brief  descriptions  of  the  judges  are  intended  to  give  an 
indication  of  training  in  academic  psychology,  general  experience 
in  dealing  with  people,  and  insight  into  the  psychological  mechan- 
isms of  others.     All  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  courses  in 
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academic  psychology.    All  tend  to  be  introverted,  though  there  is 
considerable  range  of  social  adjustment  and  gregariousness. 

Success  in  predicting  symptoms  without  types  is  the  best  single 
criterion  of  ability  to  judge  the  case  material.  This  is  given  by  the 
measure  of  relative  correctness  (c/.  Table  VI).  In  order  of  merit 
as  based  on  this  criterion  the  judges  stand  as  follows :  F,  D,  C,  A, 
E,  B.  To  be  sure  this  measure  does  not  take  into  account  the 
number  of  questions  omitted,  but  we  have  shown  that  there  is  some 
attitudinal  factor,  such  as  willingness  to  take  a  chance,  which  deter- 
mines the  number  of  omissions.  This  attitude  is  essentially  un- 
related to  the  accuracy  of  predictions  as  a  pure  ability  to  judge, 
though  it  is  definitely  a  factor  in  our  measure  of  accuracy  of  pre- 
diction. On  this  account  we  have  no  real  measure  of  pure  ability 
to  judge  the  case  material  but  must  content  outselves  with  this 
measure  as  the  nearest  approximation. 

Judges  F  and  D  represent  extremes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
psychological  training.  Judge  F,  of  all  the  judges,  has  had  the 
smallest  number  of  courses  in  psychology,  while  judge  D  has  had 
many,  and  is  a  teacher  and  experienced  research  worker.  The  other 
judges  are  on  approximately  equal  terms,  if  we  consider  the  number 
of  years  of  psychological  training.  All  of  them  except  the  two 
indicated  are  graduate  students,  who  have  had  at  least  three  years 
of  work  in  psychology  (excepting  the  two  above-mentioned  cases). 
We  are  consequently  forced  to  the  opinion  that  training  in  psy- 
chology is  independent  of  the  accuracy  achieved  here. 

The  merit  of  a  judge  may,  however,  be  related  to  some  kind  of 
sociability  or  liking  of  people.  Indeed,  we  find  this  the  case  with 
judge  F,  who  certainly  keeps  his  eyes  open  for  living  human  re- 
sponses as  source  material  for  his  literary  endeavors.  Judge  D, 
who  was  next  in  ability  to  predict  symptoms,  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  represent  more  nearly  the  cloistered  academician.  Al- 
though he  has  social  interest,  his  psychology  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  theoretical  level.  Moreover,  judge  B,  who  made  the 
poorest  showing,  is  quite  a  sociable  person.  Thus  this  interest  in 
people  per  se  cannot  account  for  the  success  of  the  judges. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  a  more  important  determiner  than 
either  training  in  psychology  or  sociability  is  a  certain  ability  to 
infer  psychological  mechanisms  from  particular  signs.  One  must 
have  the  entire  cultural  setting  in  mind  sufficiently  to  know  that  if 
a  middle- western  high  school  boy  does  not  have  "dates,"  some 
rather  powerful  influence  must  be  present  to  offset  this  universal 
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habit.  Certainly  judge  B  who  has  no  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  background  of  American  folkways  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Fur- 
ther, the  small  signs  in  the  material  indicating  individual  differences 
within  this  setting  must  be  recognizable;  if  some  incident  is  not 
described  in  detail  but  referred  to  in  passing  in  the  autobiographies, 
a  judge  must  be  able  to  say  whether  this  brief  mention  means  that 
the  individual  is  really  proud  of  the  incident  but  does  not  care  to 
elaborate  or  whether  the  person  is  merely  attempting  literally  to 
relate  all  incidents  as  far  as  conscience  permits.  We  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  a  feeling  for  the  types  as  one  determinant  of 
their  proper  use.  Here  a  good  judge  must  have  a  feeling  for  the 
material  and  the  unmentioned  but  ever-present  background  to 
interpret  the  material  properly.  This  is  certainly  as  great  an  intan- 
gible as  the  ability  to  teach,  and  it  is  not  felt  that  this  statement  in 
any  manner  aids  to  clarify  the  essential  problem.  However,  we  see 
that  judges  C,  D,  and  F  are  neither  better  trained  nor  more  sociable 
than  the  other  judges;  the  only  single  factor  left  to  account  for  the 
differences,  no  matter  how  intuitive  or  unwarranted  by  the  given 
data  it  may  be,  is  the  factor  called  here  feeling  for  the  material. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  objective  evidence  on  this  point  the  writer 
feels  it  best  to  leave  this  aspect  of  the  general  study  standing  without 
further  comment. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  set  of  28  questions  on  personality  was  submitted  to  each  of 
six  judges,  who  were  instructed  to  tell  how  these  questions  would 
be  answered  by  each  of  Adler's  four  basic  types.  The  judges  were 
then  given  case  histories  of  25  students  and  instructed  to  predict, 
without  using  the  concept  of  type,  the  actual  answers  given  by  the 
students;  and  case  material  of  25  more  students  with  instructions 
to  classify  each  student  under  Adler's  types,  and  then  proceed  with 
similar  predictions. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  way  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Concerning  the  use  of  types : 

a)  There  was  some  agreement  among  the  judges  in  deducing 
symptoms  from  certain  types  in  the  abstract. 

b)  Only  slight  agreement  could  be  found  between  the  judges 
on  identification  of  a  case  with  a  type. 

c)  Only  two  judges  of  the  six  clearly  used  the  types  in  predict- 
ing symptoms,  as  judged  by  comparing  the  predictions  for 
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students  of  a  particular  type  with  the  symptoms  deduced 
from  the  same  type  in  the  abstract. 

2.  The  results  of  prediction  with  and  without  types  show  that : 

a)  There  was,  after  the  introduction  of  types,  an  increase  in 
the  absolute  number  of  questions  answered  correctly,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  questions  answered  incorrectly, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  questions  omitted. 

b)  The  ratio  of  correct  answers  to  incorrect  answers  did  not 
increase  significantly  with  the  introduction  of  types. 

c)  Grouping  all  the  data  from  all  the  judges,  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  variability  of  the  measure  of  relative  correctness 
after  the  introduction  of  types. 

d)  Types  did  not  help  in  correctly  answering  questions  which 
were  already  considered  difficult  as  shown  by  the  omissions 
in  the  series  without  types. 

e)  Considering  only  those  predictions  in  which  individual 
judges  attempted  an  answer  to  a  given  question  in  the  case 
of  more  than  half  of  the  group  of  25  students,  and  in  that 
case  gave  the  right  answer  at  least  twice  as  often  as  the 
wrong  one,  or  the  wrong  one  at  least  twice  as  often  as  the 
right  one,  correct  answers  are  very  materially  increased 
by  the  use  of  types,  while  incorrect  answers  are  only 
increased  slightly. 

3.  The  increase  in  number  of  correct  predictions  as  reported  in  2e 

cannot  be  the  result  of  types,  because — 

a)  Many  judges  did  not  use  the  types  consistently. 

b)  The  points  where  high  accuracy  of  prediction  occurred  did 
not  correspond  with  those  points  where  there  was  great 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  judges  as  to  the  symptoms 
deducible  from  the  types  in  the  abstract. 

4.  The  specific  effect  of  the  types  appears  then  to  be : 

a)  To  produce  a  greater  uniformity  of  attitude  toward  the 
questions  by  inducing  the  judges  to  answer  more  questions. 

b)  To  produce  a  greater  uniformity  of  method  of  attacking 
the  material. 

c)  To  offer  possible  relationships  between  the  material  and  the 
questions  which  were  not  previously  noticed  by  individual 
judges. 
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5.  What  improvement  there  was  may  be  attributed  to  these  indirect 

effects  of  the  types  rather  than  to  the  actual  type  mecha- 
nisms. 

6.  A  study  of  the  judges'  training  and  sociability  reveal  no  obvious 

relation  between  these  and  the  ability  to  predict  successfully. 

We  have  shown  that  there  is  some  real  ability  to  predict  general 
responses  from  case  material  when  the  case  material  contains  infor- 
mation from  which  one  can  make  direct  deductions.  This  was  in 
fact  shown  in  the  preliminary  experiment.  In  the  final  experiment 
we  have  attempted  to  find  out  more  about  prediction  which  comes 
from  the  formation  of  the  material  into  a  type  by  means  of  which 
various  responses  can  be  deduced.  We  have  found,  however,  that 
as  far  as  using  the  offered  types  is  concerned  only  two  judges  carried 
out  the  instructions.  The  others  arrived  at  their  answers  to  the 
questions  through  other  means,  which  may  have  been  vague  general 
impressions  or  direct  inferences  from  known  facts  to  others.  Sheer 
guessing  may  indeed  have  been  the  method  of  answering  the  ques- 
tions in  some  instances.  The  question  therefore  arises  whether  pre- 
diction from  a  type  is  possible  at  all.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
evidence  is  given  to  show  that  the  outcome  of  this  experiment  need 
not  be  taken  as  final  evidence  on  this  question. 

1.  The  implicit  assumptions  involved  in  a  study  of  this  kind 
are  many.    A  few  of  these  assumption  follow : 

a)  It  was  assumed  that  the  material  used  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  mechanisms  of  personality  was  sufficient.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  collect  material  which  would  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  individual,  but  it  displays  certain  obvious  shortcomings. 
Indeed,  two  psychiatrists  who  were  asked  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  judge  the  material  refused,  deeming  the  material  inade- 
quate for  answering  the  questions. 

b)  The  method  of  validation  of  the  answers  to  the  questions 
was  assumed  to  be  adequate.  The  method  of  validation  was  based 
on  the  individual's  actual  response  to  similar  or  identical  questions 
given  him  on  a  questionnaire.  Admitting  that  "similar"  questions 
might  lead  to  similar  responses  and  assuming  that  the  individuals 
who  answered  the  questions  answered  them  in  good  faith,  there  is 
still  the  question  whether  these  individuals  were  able  to  use  the 
same  frame  of  reference  in  their  answers  as  a  person  reading  the 
case.  Studies  in  self-rating  and  rating  by  acquaintances  tend  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  notion  that  the  person  who  rates  himself  sees 
what  the  observer  sees. 
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c)  The  judges  selected  for  this  study  were  assumed  to  be  com- 
petent for  the  task  given  them.  Though  not  wishing  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  individuals  who  cooperated  in  the  completion  of  this 
experiment,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ordinary  academic  train- 
ing in  psychology  offers  sufficient  background  to  permit  judgments 
on  clinical  cases.  These  cases  might  quite  likely  be  more  adequately 
judged  by  psychiatrists  or  persons  approaching  psychology  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  daily  application  to  personality  problems. 

2.  A  question  arises  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  types  employed 
in  this  study.  These  types  were  selected  because  they  represented 
discrete,  qualitatively  differing  types  of  the  kind  desired,  and 
because  they  seemed  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  material  at  hand. 
They  emphasize  the  manner  of  making  social  adjustments;  the  auto- 
biographies, as  well  as  the  Chassell  "Experience  Variables"  and  the 
personality  test,  also  emphasize  these  adjustments.  Yet  from  the 
reports  of  the  judges  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  judges  felt 
themselves  inhibited  by  the  types.  Adler  himself  has  emphasized 
that  these  types  are  to  be  used  only  for  teaching  purposes,  and  that 
each  individual  case  varies  considerably  from  any  such  pattern  (1). 

3.  To  apply  discrete  types  to  unselected  cases  for  general  pre- 
dictions, two  general  assumptions  concerning  their  nature  must  be 
fulfilled,  a)  The  types  must  include  all  possible  ways  of  reacting 
to  given  situations;  in  other  words  must  be  infinitely  ''extensive." 
b)  Insofar  as  they  are  used  to  predict  a  response,  they  must  be  suffi- 
ciently specific  to  relate  to  all  psychological  variants  of  the  situ- 
ations to  which  they  refer;  i.e.^  the  type  must  be  ''intensive"  to 
the  extent  that  demands  are  made  upon  it  for  specific  predictions. 
The  writer's  judgment  is  that  the  types  used  were  probably  ade- 
quate with  regard  to  the  first  assumption  but  not  with  regard  to 
the  second.  For  example,  knowing  that  an  individual  belongs  to 
the  uncooperative,  active  type  does  not  determine  how  he  will  treat 
his  associates.  In  one  case  he  might  be  such  a  bully  as  to  antagonize 
them;  in  another  case  he  might  be  an  adored,  though  thoroughly 
selfish  leader.  Both,  however,  are  members  in  good  status  of  the 
uncooperative  active  type.  The  types  were  not  related  closely 
enough  to  the  specific  instructions.  Thus  a  cooperative  active  per- 
son may  sacrifice  some  of  his  desires  for  his  mother,  yet,  if  his 
mother  makes  no  demands  upon  him,  if  he  is  not  particularly  inti- 
mate with  her,  if  he  is  weak  or  sick,  if  there  is  another  person  who 
habitually  sacrifices  himself  to  care  for  her,  the  symptom  may  not 
appear.      Even  if  the  types  are  entirely  valid  psychological  cate- 
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gories,  the  blind  answering  of  the  questions  according  to  type 
expectations  would  not  necessarily  yield  a  high  degree  of  success. 

This  summary  should  give  some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the 
conditions  which  are  involved  in  prediction  from  a  type.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  study  failed  to  control  many  of  them.  For  these 
reasons  this  study  should  not  be  considered  as  giving  a  final  answer 
to  the  question  whether  prediction  from  type  is  possible.  Since  the 
task  is  so  complex,  it  might  seem  better  to  approach  the  problem  by 
more  indirect  means  rather  than  by  a  repeated  frontal  attack. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DISCONTINUITY  IN  TRAITS 
OF  PERSONALITY 

We  have  seen  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of  psycholog- 
ical types  is  not  settled  by  the  work  of  our  judges.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  question  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  predict  from  types 
depends  upon  the  organization  of  personality,  which  will  only  be 
disclosed  by  further  research.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  well  to 
inquire  whether  data  are  already  at  hand  to  constitute  true  psycho- 
logical types,  without  the  use  of  judges  or  predictions  of  any  sort. 
Personalities  may  differ  with  respect  to  (1)  the  units  of  organiza- 
tion, (2)  the  modes  of  organization,  and  (3)  both  units  and  organi- 
zation. If  we  should  eventually  find  that  different  personalities 
are  made  up  of  widely  differing  kinds  of  units,  even  though  the 
organization  of  these  units  were  the  same,  we  should  be  forced  into 
using  types.  Thus,  if  each  individual  personality  were  made  up 
of  five  traits  out  of  a  total  of  fifty  possible  ones  in  the  population, 
types  would  be  convenient  tools  for  segregating  the  differences. 
Another  possibility  is  that  though  the  units  of  organization  may  be 
the  same,  the  modes  of  organization  may  differ.  Even  if  all  indi- 
viduals possess  the  same  five  traits  and  no  more,  there  may  still 
be  many  possibilities  of  organization.  One  person  might  differ 
from  another  through  the  fact  that  trait  number  one  is  dominant 
in  the  system  instead  of  trait  number  two.  The  traits  might  be 
independent  parts  in  one  person,  while  in  another  these  traits  might 
form  an  interlocked  pattern.  Here  the  use  of  types  would  be 
imperative  in  tracing  these  differences  to  their  sources. 

The  opponents  of  the  concept  of  type  as  applied  to  personality 
usually  make  four  basic  assumptions:  (1)  that  the  fundamental 
elements  of  personality  are  present  in  all  persons  throughout  the 
population;  (2)  that  these  basic  elements  differ  from  one  person  to 
another  only  in  quantity;  (3)  that  the  elements  are  always  related 
in  the  same  way;  (4)  that  individual  differences  in  the  quantity  of 
these  elements  will  not  lead  to  qualitative  differences.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  various  modifications  of  this  position.  Some  advocates 
of  generally  distributed,  continuous  traits  would  refuse  to  make  the 
fourth  assumption  and  would  eoncede  that  there  are  qualitatively 
unique  forms  of  behavior.  They  would  add,  however,  that  these 
differences  themselves  are  merely  due  to  differences  in  amount  con- 
tributed by  variables  which  are  organized  similarly  in  all  persons. 
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An  advocate  of  the  notion  of  similar  organization  of  traits  in 
all  individuals  is  Kelley  (8).  He  views  mental  organization  as 
multi-dimensional ;  the  problem  for  psychologists  is  to  discover  and 
determine  the  relations  between  the  traits : 

' '  Finally  let  us  call  a  concept  of  mental  life  based  on  some  inter- 
mediate number  of  traits  the  'ample  factor  view.'  The  writer  be- 
lieves the  number  of  factors  in  this  view  is  greater  than  three  and 
less  than  twenty,  and  ...  the  number  of  factors  ample  for  one 
purpose  would  certainly  not  be  ample  for  a  more  complex  purpose. 
We  have  accordingly  the  problem  of  a)  defining  and  determining 
the  factors  ample  for  various  purposes,  and  b)  endeavoring  so  far 
as  may  be  to  preserve  the  identity  of  factors  as  we  progress  to  more 
complex  purposes"  (p.  35). 

This  last  statement  certainly  implies  that  the  author  is  not  pre- 
pared to  find  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  organization  as  one  pro- 
gresses from  simple  to  complex. 

In  the  hope  of  making  some  positive  contribution  to  the  questions 
at  stake,  a  survey  of  some  materials  from  personality  studies  appear- 
ing in  this  experiment  and  elsewhere  was  undertaken.  The  chief 
question  to  be  answered  is  whether  the  theory  of  universally  dis- 
tributed, continuous  traits  is  true.  If  we  can  find  that  there 
emerge  qualitatively  different  factors  when  different  degrees  of 
the  same  underlying  variables  are  present,  then  we  have  evidence 
that  some  traits  at  least  are  more  than  mere  expressions  of  con- 
tinuous correlated  variables. 

The  evidence  to  answer  this  question  is  based  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  theory  of  probability.  A  normal  curve  results  from  the 
action  of  a  large  number  of  definite  events  which  are  independent 
of  each  other,  each  being  equally  free  to  appear  or  not  to  appear. 
This  would  be  the  case  in  plotting  the  probability  of  certain  com- 
binations of  dice.  The  apparent  qualitative  variations  in  person- 
ality are  considered  to  be  genuinely  matters  of  sheer  quantity  or 
measurement  and  behind  each  specific  trait  of  a  given  person  there 
are  presumed  to  be  many  independent  causal  factors,  combining  at 
random.  If  there  are  no  types,  there  will  be  no  discontinuities,  no 
breaks  in  the  normal  curve.  By  testing  the  data  from  studies  of 
personality,  some  answer  may  be  possible  to  this  question  of  whether 
there  is  a  discontinuity  of  traits  due  to  some  factor  other  than  a 
number  of  variables  operating  together  according  to  the  laws  of 
probability. 

The  data  from  Newcomb  's  study  of  51  problem  boys  at  a  summer 
camp  (10)  have  been  subjected  to  a  simple  statistical  treatment. 
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From  the  total  number  of  observed  incidents  in  a  two  weeks'  camp 
period,  the  individual  boy  was  given  a  percent  score  for  each  one 
of  nineteen  traits  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  incidents 
recorded  for  him  which  fell  under  a  particular  trait  heading.  Ten 
positive  and  nine  negative  trait  scores  were  made  in  this  manner 
(there  was  no  negative  for  the  trait  seeking  the  limelight).  The 
median  of  these  percentages  for  51  boys  was  found,  and  a  boy  was 
said  to  possess  a  given  trait  if  he  fell  above  the  median.  Newcomb 
assumes  that  the  traits  are  independent,  that  they  form  no  true 
clusters,  and  that  any  attempt  to  build  types,  such  as  "extraver- 
sion, ' '  is  fallacious.  In  particular,  '  *  instead  of  finding  many  ambi- 
verts  consistent  in  no  traits,  and  a  few  introverts  consistent  in  all 
or  nearly  all,  we  have  a  much  more  uniform  distribution,  about 
what  we  should  find  by  chance"  (10,  p.  9). 

This  quotation,  however,  like  so  much  of  the  material  on  types, 
confuses  fact  with  inference,  and  Newcomb 's  statistical  data  call 
for  more  analysis.  The  distribution  of  these  traits  for  both  positive 
and  negative  aspects  appears  in  Table  I.  With  these  distributions 
there  was  compared  what  one  would  expect  from  chance,  and  the 
Chi^  test  was  applied.  Chance  was  computed  by  expansion  of  the 
binomial,  just  as  one  computes  the  probability  of  appearance  of 
certain  combinations  of  dice.  The  number  of  cases  falling  in  each 
category  was  then  determined,  and  compared  with  the  number  of 
cases  to  be  expected  in  each  category  by  chance.  It  was  not  always 
possible  to  use  all  traits  as  in  some  cases  more  than  the  majority 
of  the  51  boys  showed  no  recorded  instances  under  a  particular  trait 
heading.  For  example,  there  were  very  few  instances  of  negative 
social  forwardness  or  diffidence.  When  the  negative  traits  were  put 
together,  this  variable  was  consequently  not  used ;  as  an  alternative, 
keeping  below  the  median  on  the  positive  aspect  of  the  trait  impetu- 
ousness  where  there  were  few  cases  of  positive  impetuousness  though 
frequent  cases  of  caution.  Column  1  of  the  following  table  gives 
the  number  of  extravert  traits,  column  2  the  number  of  individuals 
having  a  particular  number  of  such  traits,  column  3  the  expected 
number  where  chance  alone  is  operative,  column  4  the  difference 
between  the  actual  and  the  expected  frequencies.  Chi^  and  P, 
measures  of  goodness  of  fit,  are  given  with  the  distributions  to 
which  they  apply. 

We  have  evidence  that  more  than  chance  is  working  here.  The 
shapes  of  these  distributions  are,  however,  quite  different.  The 
distribution  of  the  plus  traits  is  somewhat  skewed.  The  negative 
traits  yield  a  curve  where  more  than  the  expected  number  appear 
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TABLE  XIV 
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No.  of 
Traits 


Empirical 
Frequency 


Theoretical 
Frequency 


Difference 
(2-3) 


Distribution  of 
plus  traits 
Chi2  =  16.9 
P   =       .074 


Distribution  of 
negative  traits 

Chi2  =  28.8 
P   =      .00095 
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1 

3 

1 
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1 
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SD,: 
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SD3: 
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in  ioth  end  categories.  Why  this  dissimilarity  of  curve  exists  is 
difficult  to  say,  since  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  individuals  or  the 
camp  situation.  In  any  case  neither  of  these  distributions  can  be 
accounted  for  merely  as  the  result  of  many  uncorrelated  variables. 
Factors  seem  to  be  working  in  one  part  of  the  group  which  are  not 
working  in  another.  We  may  say  that  the  adjustment  to  the  camp 
situation  is  not  in  terms  of  continuous  factors  alone ;  rather  discrete 
factors  are  making  for  cleavage  in  the  group. 

Turning  to  our  own  data,  we  may  note  that  since  the  Clark 
revision  of  the  Thurstone  inventory  is  a  test,  a  measuring  rod  of 
some  sort,  its  elements  should,  of  course,  be  correlated.  But  the 
nature  of  the  exact  relations  between  the  various  test  elements 
remains  to  be  investigated.  If  a  normal  curve  results  from  the 
data  yielded  from  students,  we  might  expect  that  the  degree  of  the 
trait  in  an  individual  case  is  ultimately  due  to  many  independent 
factors  combining  at  random.  If  the  data  should  not  yield  a  nor- 
mal curve,  we  would  expect  the  selective  operation  of  some  factor 
upon  part  of  the  group. 
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Eight  items  which  showed  nearly  equal  probability  of  appear- 
ance or  non-appearance  in  any  individual  case  were  selected  from 
the  personality  test.  Originally  the  degree  of  prominence  of  the 
symptom  on  the  test  was  indicated  by  encircling  a  number  on  a 
five-point  rating  scale.  By  varying  the  threshold  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  various  symptoms,  the  following  eight  symp- 
toms were  found  which  gave  approximately  a  50  in  100  probability 
of  appearance.  The  starred  items  have  a  threshold  of  1  on  the 
rating  scale  from  0  to  4;  the  remaining  items  a  threshold  of  2. 
Thus  each  of  the  eight  symptoms  was  present  in  about  one  half  of 
the  group.  The  number  following  each  symptom  indicates  the  fre- 
quency of  its  appearance  in  the  total  86  cases. 

1.  Do  you  get  stage  fright?  (45) 

2.  Are  your  feelings  easily  hurt?  (44) 
Do  you  like  to  be  alone  ?  ( 39 ) 

*Do  you  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting  some  one?  (46) 
*Do  you  often  feel  just  miserable?  (47) 
Are  you  self-conscious  about  your  appearance?  (42) 
*Do  you  feel  inferior?  (46) 

*Is  it  hard  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind  until  the  time  for 
action  is  past?  (46) 


The  number  of  these  symptoms  was  determined  for  each  of  the 
86  individuals,  and  the  result  was  made  into  a  frequency  distribu- 
tion which  appears  in  Table  XV.  The  attempt  was  made  to  fit  the 
data  to  a  normal  curve.  Column  (a)  represents  the  actual  data, 
while  column  (b)  represents  data  which  would  give  a  theoretical 
normal  curve  with  the  same  area  and  the  same  sigma  as  the  empirical 
curve. 

TABLE  XV 


No.  of 
Symptoms 

(a) 
Empirical 

(b) 

Expected  in 

Normal 

DistribiUion 

0 

3 

1.9 

1 

7 

5.0 

2 

9 

10.0 

3 

11 

15.4 

4 

17 

18.0 

5 

19 

16.4 

6 

12 

11.0 

7 

3 

5.9 

8 

5 

2.4 

M 

=  4.62 

M  =  4.62 

a 

=  1.95 

a  =  1.95 

^  .2 

Chiu 

=  11.63 

P 

=      .151 
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It  is  evident  that  the  theoretical  data  in  column  (b)  do  not  agree 
with  the  empirical  data  at  all  well.  The  skewness  of  the  empirical 
curve  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  slightly  greater  than  chance 
expectation  that  each  sjTuptom  would  be  present  since  in  most  cases 
slightly  more  than  half  of  the  group  showed  a  given  symptom ;  if  this 
were  taken  into  consideration,  we  should  expect  the  modes  to  coincide 
more  closely.  This,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  greater  than 
expected  frequencies  in  the  end  categories.  This  high  frequency 
at  each  end  of  the  distribution  would  seem  to  show  that  special 
factors  are  working  there  that  are  not  continuous  through  the 
distribution. 

Several  other  experimenters  have  reported  discrete  factors  pro- 
viding more  or  less  similar  results  in  their  distributions.  Marks 
(9),  in  his  study  of  work  curves,  found  non-normality  in  various 
measures  of  the  ergograph  records.  These  he  found  to  be  due  to  a 
differential  emphasis  among  his  subjects  on  speed.  "...  most 
of  the  group  are  content  with  exerting  what  seems  to  them  to  be 
a  fair  amount  of  speed,  while  a  small  number  of  individuals  strive 
for  high  speed."  Razran  (11),  in  a  study  of  conditioning  sali- 
vary responses  of  human  beings,  found  that  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct statistical  populations  in  the  magnitude  of  the  salivary  re- 
sponses. This  result  arose  from  varying  attitudes  toward  the 
experiment;  only  those  subjects  with  a  positive  attitude  toward  the 
experiment  could  be  conditioned.  Where  an  indifferent  attitude 
was  present  there  was  little  or  no  change  of  magnitude  of  the  sali- 
vary response.  With  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  experiment 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  response  as  compared  with 
the  control.  These  two  experiments  seem  to  show  a  discontinuity 
of  factors,  and  non-normality  of  the  distributions  seem  to  have  been 
the  result.  Similar  bimodalities,  due  to  discontinuity  in  attitude, 
are  reported  by  Aveling  and  Hargreaves  (3)  and  by  Estabrooks  (5). 

This  evidence  appears  to  indicate  that  the  responses  of  a  group 
of  individuals  need  not  be  organized  in  the  same  manner ;  the  fact 
that  many  alleged  types  are  due  to  independent  operation  of  many 
chance  factors  furnishes  no  evidence  that  there  are  no  real  disconti- 
nuities. There  are  factors  in  portions  of  the  distribution  which 
work  selectivel}^  and  seem  peculiar  to  that  section  of  the  distribution. 
Possibly  there  are  both  universal  and  individual  traits  in  the  sense 
of  Allport  and  Vernon  (2),  i.e.,  traits  which  we  all  possess  in  some 
degree  and  traits  which  are  strictly  unique  in  certain  individuals, 
or  there  may  be  a  sharp  difference  in  emphasis  put  upon  functions 
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which  we  all  possess  to  some  degree;  Jung's  intraversion-extra- 
version  (7)  may  result  from  a  discontinuity  in  direction  of  interests 
though  all  the  cognitive  and  affective  functions  may  be  similar 
except  for  direction.  In  any  case  we  must  in  the  future  be  more 
alert  to  the  possibilities  of  discontinuity  of  function  and  investigate 
further  the  idea  that  differences  in  organization  may  exist  between 
different  persons. 

Summary 

1.  The  question  was  raised  whether  in  personality  there  are 
simply  a  number  of  traits  which  are  always  organized  in  the  same 
manner. 

2.  The  evidence  to  answer  this  question  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  similarly  organized  traits  cause  normal  distributions.  If  an 
important  constant  is  present  it  must  reveal  itself  by  skewing  the 
distribution,  and  if  more  than  one  such  constant  is  present  a 
bimodal  or  multimodal  distribution  must  result. 

3.  Data  were  assembled  from  Newcomb's  study  and  from  the 
personality  test  of  the  present  study;  these  were  tested  for  nor- 
mality. As  they  were  found  to  deviate  significantly  from  the  nor- 
mal, the  results  were  taken  as  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  dis- 
continuity in  the  organization  of  personality. 

4.  In  one  sense  our  data  can  be  shown  to  yield  types,  namely  a 
definite  group  of  high-scoring  and  a  definite  group  of  low-scoring 
individuals  in  the  personality  test,  suggesting  a  tri-modal  pattern 
essentially  similar  to  that  reported  by  Razran.  These  types  had 
not  been  clearly  detected  by  the  judges.  The  suggestion  is,  there- 
fore, offered  that  in  further  studies  in  this  field,  the  semi-intuitive 
methods  of  a  judging  group  be  dispensed  with  as  over-complicated, 
for  research  at  the  present  stage,  and  that  attention  be  turned  to 
direct  experiment  and  quantitative  study  of  personal  response. 
These  relatively  simple  methods  give  promise  of  being  very  useful 
in  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  personality  is  simply 
the  resultant  of  continuous  variables  or  a  result  to  some  extent  of 
differences  in  organization  or  structure. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 

Summary 

1.  The  problem  was  to  investigate  prediction  from  case  material 
under  controlled  conditions.  The  problem  seemed  to  be  one  of 
determining  the  range  of  accurate  prediction  from  certain  facts, 
the  specificity  of  prediction  from  these  facts,  and  the  best  mode  of 
prediction. 

2.  Case  material  was  gathered  on  92  freshmen  college  students ; 
this  included  an  autobiography  and  certain  information  from  the 
application  blank  for  entrance  to  the  uniTcrsity.  The  students 
were  also  given  the  Chassell  "Experience  Variables"  to  fill  out;  a 
personality  test ;  a  conventionality  test ;  and  an  attitude  scale. 

3.  In  a  preliminary  study  six  judges  were  required  to  typify 
each  individual  according  to  the  impression  that  the  judge  received 
from  autobiographies,  the  application  blank  and  the  Chassell.  From 
the  resulting  types,  prediction  was  made  of  the  scores  on  the  per- 
sonality test,  the  conventionality  test,  and  the  attitude  scale.  Scores 
on  the  conventionality  test  and  the  attitude  scale  were  found  not 
to  be  successfully  predicted.  There  were  indications  that  per- 
sonality-test scores  were  to  some  degree  predictable.  The  types 
were,  however,  seldom  really  used  as  the  basis  of  prediction,  most 
prediction  being  on  the  level  of  inferring  certain  specific  behavior 
from  specific  traits. 

4.  A  revision  of  the  procedure  was  undertaken.  Four  definite 
types  were  taken  from  Alfred  Adler  's  psychology.  From  a  portion 
of  the  case  material  six  judges  were  required  to  answer  a  question- 
naire about  the  behavior  of  25  individuals  without  the  use  of  types, 
and  the  behavior  of  25  other  individuals  using  the  Adler  types. 
The  subject's  real  behavior  was  determined  for  each  case  by  refer- 
ence to  a  portion  of  the  ease  material  withheld  from  the  judges. 

5.  Here  it  was  found  that  types  did  not  increase  the  ratio  of 
correct  answers  to  incorrect  answers.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  types  were  seldom  used  as  a  means  of  prediction,  these  results 
also  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  genuine  psychological  mecha- 
nisms of  the  types.  Increase  in  accuracy,  when  it  appeared,  was 
apparently  the  result  of  the  indirect  effects  of  the  introduction  of 
types,  which  served  to  suggest  new  interpretations  of  the  data  for 
the  judges.     The  evidence  on  the  question  whether  types  are  useful 
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in  prediction  seemed  to  favor  a  negative  answer,  though  reasons 
were  given  to  show  why  this  conclusion  should  not  be  taken  as  final. 

6.  Noting  the  limitations  of  the  type  method  as  used  by  judges, 
a  more  direct  attack  was  made  on  the  question  whether  personality 
tests  do  permit  any  classification  in  terms  of  types. 

7.  Data  from  Newcomb  's  study  of  extraversion-introversion  and 
the  personality  test  data  from  the  present  study  were  tested  for 
normality.  The  absence  of  normality  in  the  resulting  distributions 
(in  both  cases  suggestive  of  trimodality)  was  taken  as  evidence 
that  some  unknown  factors  were  working  selectively.  Thus  the 
attempt  to  consider  personality  as  solely  a  group  of  continuous 
variables  which  are  always  organized  in  the  same  manner  appear  to 
be  unjustified. 

Interpretations 

The  following  interpretations  are  offered : 

1.  To  the  extent  that  a  type  can  be  made  detailed  so  as  to  give  a 
microscopic  view,  to  that  extent  will  it  be  successful  in  prediction. 
This  means  that  a  type,  to  be  satisfactory  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, must  approach  a  level  which  is  nearer  to  concrete  behavior 
than  is  possible  with  the  usual  two  or  four  category  classifications. 
The  neurotic  individuals  in  this  study  were  usually  recognized  and 
the  prediction  regarding  them  was  fairly  accurate ;  but  these  indi- 
viduals made  up  no  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  group. 
Similarly,  childish,  uncomplicated  individuals  were  often  recognized 
and  their  responses  predicted  fairly  accurately.  Under  certain 
conditions,  then,  prediction  is  successful.  Two  conclusions  are 
possible:  (1)  The  individuals  in  the  middle  of  the  distribution  are 
affected  by  more  factors  and  are  consequently  less  predictable.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  types  except  when  many 
of  the  factors  usually  operating  are  eliminated.  (2)  Individuals 
in  the  middle  of  a  distribution  are  unpredictable  only  because  we 
have  failed  to  find  the  formula  which  is  applicable.  Thus  even 
though  a  person  is  unpredictable  as  a  neurotic,  he  may  be  pre- 
dictable as  a  lover  of  literature.  The  first  conclusion  suggests  that 
the  basic  formula  is  correct  but  that  the  empirical  conditions  are  too 
complicated  to  include  all  the  factors.  The  second  conclusion  points 
out  that  the  formula  we  have  may  indicate  what  is  basic  in  one  per- 
son but  not  what  is  basic  in  another.  In  consideration  of  our 
ignorance,  the  second  conclusion  would  appear  to  suggest  that  we 
can  in  time  find  scientific  formulas  for  the  entire  range,  but  that 
the  task  will  be  very  complicated. 
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2.  The  type  method  of  approach  to  personality  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially a  fruitful  one.  It  does  not  matter  whether  all  types  can 
eventually  be  accounted  for  as  variations  of  the  same  basic  equation. 
Its  advantage  is  that  it  affords  a  better  perspective  on  personality 
and  enables  us  to  see  more  of  its  aspects  than  when  we  consider 
personality  in  its  quantitative  aspects  alone.  By  using  types  one 
comes  nearer  to  the  level  of  actual  behavior  of  individuals,  and  as 
members  of  a  society  which  is  demanding  greater  ability  to  cope 
with  empirical  reality,  we  must  bring  psychology  nearer  to  this  prac- 
tical level.  The  study  of  types  on  account  of  its  emphasis  on  quali- 
tative differences  accomplishes  this  by  enabling  us  to  include  aspects 
of  behavior  which  are  apt  to  receive  less  attention  than  when  the 
central  variables  are  alone  of  interest. 

3.  One  means  of  studying  types  would  appear  at  a  sociological 
level.  The  individual  may  be  studied  as  a  representative  of  a  cer- 
tain group  where  a  particular  set  of  values  is  influential.  This 
means  extending  the  reaches  of  the  study  of  personality  to  include 
more  stages  of  life  in  the  individual  and  certainly  a  wider  range 
of  social  influences  than  are  operative  in  the  life  of  the  college 
student.  Personality  may  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sex,  nationality,  economic  level,  occupational  class,  as  well  as  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  "biological"  variants.  The  relation  of 
types  to  this  set  of  social  influences  should  certainly  make  a  fruitful 
study.  It  is  on  account  of  our  narrowness  that  we  emphasize 
neurotic  tendencies  as  the  cue  to  personality,  being  blinded  to  many 
of  the  other  aspects  of  personality  which  we  should  include.  By 
constructing  types  to  include  a  wider  span  of  social  influences,  many 
of  the  present  perplexities  about  personality  may  be  removed. 
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